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FOREWORD 


In our last issue we indicated the three lines of action to which the Free World seems limited in its 
efforts to avoid World War III and preserve the peace. Now Colonel George Fielding Eliot, a nation- 
ally known author on problems of National Defense and related Foreign Policy, proposes in the Military 
Review for October a fourth strategic policy for our country in the cold war. Essentially he calls for a 
definite statement of our over-all objectives in the cold war, and the adoption of a strategy of “less-than- 
Total Solutions,” or in our military vernacular of “limited objectives.” He points to the fact that our inter- 
vention in Korea did not bring on World War III; and he might have pointed to President Truman’s 
declaration and aid to Turkey and Greece as another limited objective achieved without dire results. 


He recognizes that “the armed forces of Soviet Russia and the industry which supports them consti- 
tute the power on which not only the Soviet leaders but the entire Communist conspiracy chiefly relies to 
obtain a decision in its favor. Neutralize these elements and no threat worth speaking of remains.” Ac- 
cordingly he recommends that we “calmly announce to all the world—including the Kremlin—that our 
ultimate objective is to remove that power from Communist hands and lodge it in the hands of the Russian 
people, or at least of a government decently representative of their interests.” Without going into the ways 
and means by which he proposes to achieve this end, we venture to question it as a safe strategy to ensure 
the continuation of peace. 


Then again, General Bonner Fellers and Mr. Robert B. Dresser in commenting on the Eisenhower- 
Macmillan Joint Statement in For America recommend immediate stoppage of Foreign aid, and concentra- 
tion of effort and funds on the perfection of America’s defense. “Unless and until we have created a decisive 
air and space advantage over the Soviets, and until our own defense is adequate, not one dime should be 
spent for Foreign aid. This would entail no abrupt cutoff to our Allies. There are now some $10 billions 
of unexpended Foreign Aid funds to cushion the shock of this proposed cut. . . . Then there is a final and 
grave misgiving. The Department of State appears to have a strange fascination for the Collective Concept.” 
Again we question the ultimate wisdom of this recommendation. However, it is interesting and merits care- 
ful consideration as coming from able and patriotic citizens. 


Indeed, it is one of the joys of being an American that we can note such a variety of ingenious guides 
for our Government in these days of trial and critical instability in international relations. Doubtless our 
elected leaders are giving to each its due weight. As they have so far steered the ship of state safely past 
many obstacles, both visible and hidden, and though losing lee-way at times they have made up for it on 
other occasions, they would seem to have earned our confidence. 


In the meantime the Russian “sputnik” is not alone in the sky, there is a little American satellite chas- 
ing around the world in happy co-existence; and the rather humiliating and depressing display of alarm 
and jealousy so exaggeratedly publicized, although not apparently shared by our people at large, is subsid- 
ing. We can still have faith in America and in the leaders we have chosen by the democratic process. 
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Function Today? 


It is a little more than 50 years ago that a general 
international conference met at The Hague and held 
out before the world the hope of a peace based upon 
the principle of compulsory arbitration, supported by 
a series of conventions for the regulation of hostili- 
ties in case the principle of arbitration should prove 
ineffective. 

As we look back upon that Conference, attended 
by great and small powers in what might be called 
a hierarchy of diplomatic precedence, we wonder how 
statesmen of such high rank could have taken seri- 
ously the results of their deliberations. They de- 
clared themselves “unanimous in admitting the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration,” but they were far 
from unanimous in being willing to pledge them- 
selves to apply the procedure to the arbitration of 
specific disputes. The best they could do was to say 
that it would be desirable to submit disputes of a 
legal nature to arbitration in so far as circumstances 
might permit. As for other disputes, known as politi- 
cal disputes, there was no pledge whatever, although 
they were of a kind, involving the conflict of com- 
peting interests, that might more likely lead to war. 

Throughout the proceedings of the Conference 
there was no suggestion that the powers assembled at 
the Conference should accept the principle of a com- 
mon and joint responsibility for the maintenance of 
peace. Rather each retained the right to be the judge 
in its own case; each retained the right, when its 
vital interests were at stake, to take the law into its 
own hands and use such force as might be at its dis- 
posal to compel recognition of its claims. Might 
literally meant right, although the diplomatic phrase 
of defense of vital interests was used to cover the 
naked resort to force. 

What room was there for international law in 
such a system? Strangely enough, there seemed to 
be a great deal of room. Treatises existed in abun- 
dance, an eight volume work by our own distin- 
guished jurist, John Bassett Moore. But when ex- 
amined carefully the rules of international law dealt 
with what might be called the lesser interests of 
states, the privileges and immunities of ambassadors, 
the interpretation of treaties, the protection of citi- 
zens in foreign countries, extradition, and other items 
of jurisdiction,—all important matters in themselves, 
but none of them going so far as to put a restraint 
upon the use of force when a conflict of claims ap- 
peared to be beyond settlement by the procedure of 
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International Law: 








What Is Its 


BY CHARLES G. FENWICK 
Director, Department of International Law 
Pan American Union 


arbitration. Oppenheim’s important treatise on Inter- 
national Law, published in 1906, was divided into 
two volumes: Volume I, Peace; Volume II, War, 
just as if the two branches of the law had little rela- 
tion to each other. 

War came in 1914, as expected, and the bitter 
lesson it taught should have made it clear that no 
system of international law could be effective unless 
it began with the principle of the collective responsi- 
bility of the whole community for the protection of 
its individual members, what we call today the prin- 
ciple of collective security, the principle that an act 
of aggression committed against one member of the 
community is an act of aggression against all. But 
the United States would have no part in such a sys- 
tem. We were ready to outlaw war by a sort of New 
Year’s resolution, but beyond that we were unwilling 
to go. We could not see that we had a national inter- 
est in the maintenance of law and order in the world; 
and as threats of aggression increased in Europe we 
sought to escape involvement in another war by 
passing neutrality laws, which had the effect of giving 
the green light to the aggressor by telling him that 
he could safely count us out of the conflict no matter 
what the gravity of his offense might be. 

Defeated in their efforts to persuade the United 
States to give its support to the League of Nations, 
our jurists devoted themselves to the codification of 
international law. But codification obviously had its 
limits, and important as it was to seek to establish 
rules of law in the fields in which rights and duties 
were still undefined, little progress could be made so 
long as the League of Nations remained too weak to 
assure protection against the threats of aggression 
that were becoming each year more menacing. The 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, which contained a formal proc- 
lamation of the outlawry of war, had no force behind 
it, and the exception it made of wars of self-defense 
would in itself have been enough to defeat its appli- 
cation in a particular case. International law had be- 
come no more than a set of academic rules, valuable 
indeed as a means of regulating the relations of states 
in times of peace, but ineffective to prevent recourse 
to force when the claims of a particular state went 
beyond the scope of the law. 

For a few brief months following the adoption of 
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the Charter of the United Nations in 1945, it ap- 
peared as if at long last the corner-stone of a new 
building of international law had been laid and that 
it might now be possible to expand the scope of the 
law and bring all conflicts of claims under its control. 
A Security Council had been created and had been 
given the task of maintaining peace and security with 
the power to examine any situation, to recommend 
terms of settlement, and to use such force as might 
be necessary to restrain acts of aggression. But the 
effective functioning of a system of collective security 
implied a degree of unity in the Security Council 
which unhappily was soon found not to exist. The 
two leading powers drifted into a “cold war,” which 
at times came close to a “shooting war.” The prin- 
ciple of collective security might, indeed, have sur- 
vived if the instruments of warfare had remained the 
same as they had been when the Charter was signed, 
at which moment it might safely have been said that 
the collective strength of all the members of the 
United Nations would have been greater than that of 
any one of them which might refuse to abide by the 
terms of the Charter. 

But within little more than a month a new instru- 
ment of warfare appeared so devastating in its effects 
that it was soon clear that collective security was no 
longer what it had been conceived to be in 1920 or 
what it was hoped to be at the San Francisco Con- 
ference. One single member of the international 
community, defying the law and using the atomic 
bomb, could so threaten the very existence of the 
great cities of Western Europe that it might be better 
to overlook minor acts of aggression and violations 
of the Charter than to challenge the aggressor and 
risk consequences of such magnitude that, by com- 
parison, the acts of aggression would be minor of- 
fenses. The choice was then presented, shall we de- 
fend principle at the cost of the very civilization 
which gives a meaning to principle? To protect a 
country against aggression might result in there be- 
ing no country left after being protected. Such clear- 
ly was the case with the uprising in Hungary in the 
fall of 1956. To have assisted the patriots might 
have brought on a general conflict in which every- 
thing the patriots most cherished would have been 
wiped out. Yet when no help came it must have 
seemed to the Hungarians that all the principles of 
the United Nations were but a sham. It was a choice 
of the lesser of two evils, in which international law 
could play no part. 

Where, then do we stand today, twenty years after 
the foundations of a new international law were be- 
lieved to have been laid? The codification of rela- 
tively minor problems of international law is pro- 
ceding. The problem of a new law of the sea will 
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be discussed at Geneva in the coming months. What 
are to be the limits of the territorial waters of a state 
over which it may exercise control in the interest of 
protecting the fisheries essential to its food supply? 
Is the doctrine of the continental shelf to be accepted 
as the final solution of the exploitation of the re- 
sources of the subsoil? What are the rights of states 
that have explored the Antarctic wastes in the event 
that valuable minerals may be found there? What 
are the rights of travel in the outer space beyond 
the airspace? And if it be not too fantastic, whose 
will be the moon if the first to land there should 
claim sovereignty? These and a dozen problems 
await the adoption of a rule of law, and a dozen more 
await clearer definition than has as yet been given 
to them. 

But whether they be of greater or lesser relative 
importance in themselves, it is clear that one and all 
of these problems of codification are secondary to the 
primary and fundamental problem of international 
law, that of restraining the resort to force and pre- 
venting a conflict which would destroy every national 
interest that international law was intended to pro- 
tect. Peace is precarious when it rests upon fear of 
mutual extinction, all the more so when the modern 
instruments of destruction can be so easily set in 
motion. The first task of international law, therefore, 
is to find a basis of mutual understanding and con- 
fidence between the contending powers. That the 
task is a difficult one need not be argued. But until 
it is accomplished international law can have no 
meaning of any consequence. 

Some forty years ago President Wilson observed 
that it was necessary to make the world “safe for 
democracy.” The phrase was ridiculed by the oppo- 
nents of international cooperation. But we see now 
that it contains a truth of far-reaching application. If 
we could open up the channels of communication be- 
tween nation and nation, if we could reach the people 
themselves, as individuals, and disabuse them of the 
idea that we are imperialists bent upon their destruc- 
tion, if the governments now arrayed against us could 
be the free choice of an informed electorate main- 
taining direct contact with the sources of information 
from other countries there might, indeed, be a basis 
for mutual understanding. ‘At least that was the be- 
lief of the founders of the American Peace Society, 
and that has been its unbroken tradition. A syste- 
matically developed complex of suspicion and hate 
instilled into a people by a totalitarian government 
may, indeed, be beyond the reach of mutual under- 
standing and Christian charity; but it is the faith of 
the American Peace Society that it is not, and it may 
be said that it appears to be the one hope of peace 
that it is not. 
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Too many people believe and many too many are 
told that what has happened to and in China since 
VJ Day has been and is acceptable to the Chinese peo- 
ple because it is in keeping with their history and 
their traditions. 

As a matter of simple fact, the Chinese are a peo- 
ple who, when “Communism” descended upon them, 
had no history, no tradition and no living experience 
of anything comparable to or resembling the totali- 
tarian system which in and since that year the Com- 
munist Party in China and the government which 
that Party created have imposed upon them. 

The Communist Party in China had grown from 
seeds imported from Moscow in 1920. It had at- 
tempted in 1927 to seize control of the Nationalist 
movement. Thwarted in that effort, it thereafter had 
operated for twenty years as an armed and militant 
opposition. Finally, after VJ Day, with Soviet moral 
and physical support, it defeated the National Gov- 
ernment in battle after battle, and, in 1949, it set up, 
in Peking (Peiping), a new government, the “Cen- 
tral People’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China.” 

China was at that moment a Land that had been 
ravaged by warfare during most of more than 20 
years. Its economy was in ruins. Its government 
was overburdened and weary. Most of its people 
and most of its foreign residents and their affiliates 
were ready to welcome anything in the guise or the 
form of a “new deal.” And that was what the Com- 
munists—blaming for the ills that prevailed, first the 
Nationalists, second the Japanese, and finally all of 
the foreign powers except the Soviet Union and its 
satellites—promised: a new deal, a great new deal, 
a Utopia. 

What then was Communism? Well, whatever may 
have been the concepts and intentions of the founders, 
Communism had become by 1949 a device for despot- 
ism, a system powered by and radiating an ideology, 
an instrument employed and adapted, in each of 
many countries, by a few leaders and a small per- 
centage of the local population—for acquisition and 
exercise of political control. Incidentally, Yalta had 
contributed to its having become that. 

The first conspicuous and unmistakable result of 
the Communist victory in China was the retreat of 
the National Government to the island province, Tai- 
wan (Formosa), and the beginning of the new phase 
in which, although China, the country, remains China 
there are in China two governments each exercizing 
authority over a part of the country and each claim- 
ing to be the government of the whole. 
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Communism at Work in China 


BY STANLEY K. HORNBECK 


United States Ambassador, Retired 


The government on the mainland, i.e. the Com- 
munist regime, has since 1949 made effective its juris- 
diction over all parts—except only Outer Mongolia 
and Formosa—of what had been in the days of the 
Manchus the Chinese Empire; and it has given this 
domain the first truly totalitarian organization and 
administration that the peoples within its boundaries 
ever have known. 

In the course of eight years plus, it has made of its 
domain a Land wherein the central authorities make 
decisions which, implemented by a huge bureaucracy, 
directly affect almost every aspect of the life and live- 
lihood of the people—men, women and children, in- 
dividually and collectively. With an elaborate system 
of physical and psychological controls, the Party and 
the Government exalt the “state”, preach “Commu- 
nism’, tolerate no opposition or dissent, and prepare 
the nation for what they call a “Socialist” order. 

At the outset—while establishing order, the new 
rulers for some time showed respect for principles and 
proceedures of justice. But once they were well in 
control they caused all agencies, including the courts, 
to function as instruments of state policy. 





To cause the nation to accept an authoritarian and 
totalitarian regime, the Party and the Government 
set out to impose their own version of the Soviet ver- 
sion of “Communism.” So they have made war—hot 
and cold—upon the old culture and its manifestations. 
In that process, they have done their utmost to ex- 
tirpate all religions and all creeds—except the creed 
which they themselves preach. They have persecuted 
priests and teachers. They have expelled or imprison- 
ed missionaries and foreign business men. They have 
forced the closing of foreign diplomatic and related 
establishments. They have burned and censored 
books. They have liquidated millions of their own 
people. They have enslaved many other millions. 
And, right and left and up and down, they have con- 
fiscated the properties of their victims. 

Early and conspicuous was their carrying out of 
“agrarian reform.” First, landlords were denounced. 
Next they were turned over to the populace for 
trial and execution. Then their lands were di- 
vided among the peasants. Next the peasants were 
taxed, and they soon found the taxes more of a bur- 
den than had been the rentals which they had paid 
before—whereas from the paying of the taxes there 
was and is no way of escape. In that context, and in 
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others, the regime has demonstrated strikingly that 
power to tax can indeed be power to destroy. 

While destroying, the new rulers have also created. 
One of their first constructive achievements was that 
of establishing a stable currency. Early, too, was their 
enactment of a new Marriage Law—which greatly 
improved the legal status of women but was very 
damaging, as it was intended to be, to the old social 
order. 

They have emphasized education—Communist ed- 
ucation. Schools, faculties, students, text books and 
their authors and their publishers—all—they have 
brought under government control. They have made 
Russian a second language. They employ Russians— 
some—as instructors in many of the universities. They 
feature, as do the Russians, technical studies. 


In place of the old books, they have published and 
distributed more newly printed matter—officially ap- 
proved, of course—than had ever before been circu- 
lated in China. Toward teaching, informing and prop- 
agandizing a//, and for the illiterate in particular, 
official agencies turn out radio material, place loud- 
speakers on the streets, and distribute vast quantities 
of pictorial material—extending those services even 
to the villages. They have studied—as had their pre- 
decessors—various plans and proposals for either sim- 
plifying the Chinese language or romanizing it or 
both; but they have not thus far put into effect any 
of these. 

Of “Art”, Chairman Mao Tse-tung has declared: 
“There is no such thing as art for art’s sake”; all 
work should “serve the interests of the workers, peas- 
ants and soldiers.”” So—Art, in all its forms, is made 
to conform to official concepts and to serve the pur- 
poses of the State. In that framework, authors and 
artists glorify the laboring man, feature the Commu- 
nist struggle for peace, and with one accord anathe- 
matize the United States. 

In all the fields they have endeavored to eliminate 
Western influence, except that of the Soviet Union. 
They have made the experience, the practices, the 
theories and the products of the Soviet Union their 
patterns and guides. They have emphasized con- 
formity. They have engineered “anti” campaigns and 
“remodelling” movements, with processes of mob 
trial, of self criticism and of confession. They have 
used everywhere the procedures of spying, inform- 
ing, accusing, condemning and penalizing. They have 
compelled the people—especially the intellectuals— 
to abase themselves and to denounce one another. 
And these things they continue to do. 

They staged in 1957 a “Rectification Campaign”, 
directed toward liquidation or suppression of critics of 
the regime. Mao Tse-tung had in February expressed 
himself in terms of a classic: “Let the hundred flowers 
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bloom.” The government had later invited criticism. 
There had ensued a month in which many intellectu- 
als and many student groups indulged fervently in 
freedom of speech. And then the regime clamped 
down, in terms of “weeding the garden” or “suppres- 
sion” of “rightists.” Sad has been the fate, the brain- 
washing and orthodoxing, of many of the men—and 
some women—who in this context had expressed 
themselves in words disagreeable to the regime. 


The very latest manifestation of the regime’s will 
to dictate is being afforded in the so-called “relocation 
movement.” Announcement was made last November 
that several hundred thousand students and likewise 
large numbers of government employees, urban 
workers, professional men and intellectuals were 
“volunteering” to go forth, settle in rural areas, and 
serve the cause of agriculture. “Volunteering” was, 
of course, a euphonious rendering of “being sent”— 
just as it had been in relation to the soldiers sent by 
Peking into Korea in and after 1950. 

Thus has Communism, authoritarian totalitarian- 
ism, dealt with the people in mainland China. A few 
Communist leaders and some millions of Communist 
Party members, a “People’s Government”, dispose as 
they see fit of the lives and property of 500,000,000 
people, their subjects. 

Among their purposes, the Communist leaders have 
of course had that of making China prosperous and 
powerful. 

In the economic field, on the constructive side, they 
have proceeded with a program modeled upon that 
devised and already far advanced in the Soviet Union. 
The objectives and methods have been: agricultural 
reorganization and improvement; industrial rehabili- 
tation and expansion; enlargement and improvement 
of communications; exploitation of mineral resources; 
and collectivization. 

Toward implementing its program the regime 
launched in 1953 a Five Year Plan. That Plan is 
understood to have been prepared by Soviet experts. 
It called among other things for doubling the gross 
industrial output. Its techniques have been Soviet 
in concept and in form. The means for proceeding 
with it—including financing, equipment and instruc- 
tion—have come largely from the Soviet Union. Re- 
mainders from it are now being carried forward in 
a second Five Year Plan. 

In what it has done with the programs thus far, 
the regime has greatly improved the physical face of 
the country. It has emphasized the interests of the 
state rather than the betterment of the lot of its peo- 
ple. Incidentally, yet pertinently, it has employed 
on projects directed toward agricultural improvement 
millions of men, women and children recruited in 
large part from the peasantry, and more millions 
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from the slave labor concentrations. In the realms of 
industrial expansion, of improvement of communica- 
tions, and of exploitation of mineral wealth, it has 
added substantially to the state’s capabilities. 


The most venturesome of the politico-economic 
undertakings has been and is that of the agricultural 
collectivization. This has called for organizing of co- 
operatives within the Chinese farming pattern and for 
creation of large mechanized farms in areas where 
that is practicable. It has been implemented widely 
and at a fast pace. It gives rise to, and it still leaves 
open a question: whether the regime can deal success- 
fully with the human factor, can cause several hun- 
dred million peasants to cooperate in an undertaking 
which calls for abandonment of their traditional as- 
piration to land ownership and of their accustomed 
manner of tilling each his little plot of ground. To 
reconcile the peasants to this it will have to be shown 
them as individuals that they profit by it. Otherwise, 
each can offer resistance—at least in its passive form. 

There has been from the outset some forceful re- 
sistance, in some places, to some of the regime’s ef- 
forts. There is disagreement as to its character and 
extent. The Communists themselves have reported 
from time to time on “liquidation” of “subversive 
armed forces,” in terms invariably of not less than 
“tens of thousands.” Those reports signify only that 
there is some overt resistance and that where it occurs 
it is stamped out. That there can be much—in the 
absence of leaders, of organization and of weapons— 
is not likely. Mass suffering and popular resentment 
do not of themselves produce formidable revolt. 

There could develop a conflict within the Party. 
There could come disaffection within the armed 
forces. There might occur the long planned assault 
from Formosa. In the event of any one or more of 
such conceivable developments there might ensue a 
widespread popular rebellion. There is, however, no 
indication that any of these is imminently likely. 

Probably greatest among Communist China’s in- 
ternal problems is that of food for its already huge 
and fast increasing population. China has more land 
than is now under cultivation but it also has too many 
people in and clinging to the most favorable areas, 
and the trend of population movement recently has 
been from the land to the cities rather than the re- 
verse. The regime is working on that problem. It is, 
with engineering, selection of crops, etc., bringing 
hitherto uncultivated or long neglected areas into 
production. It has destroyed many grave sites and 
cemeteries. The population, though, is increasing at 
a rate which outruns that of the processes of reclama- 
tion. The answer would be: slow down the birth 
rate and speed up the agriculture. Birth control, 
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PRESENT-DAY CHINA 


though, while much talked about, is not sweeping 
the country. 

In the realm of mineral resources, China is in 
terms of absolute amounts reasonably well endowed, 
but in terms of relative amounts and of advantageous 
juxtapositions is less well off than are several other 
countries. What she is known to have is enough to 
support an extensive but not a “super” industrializa- 
tion. 

In the realm of foreign trade, there has been and 
is in some quarters much wishful talking about the 
possibilities of China as a market. If one looks at 
figures of world trade, historical and actual, one 
finds that the China market never has amounted to 
really much. Nor is it likely to in the near future. 
China has not much to export, and, therefore, not 
much with which to pay for imports. There may 
come a time when she will have the wherewithal— 
but that time is probably a long way off. Currently, 
what the Communist regime most wants from abroad 
is strategic goods; what it gives most of in return is 
raw materials and food stuffs; and most of what 
trading it does is with the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries. 

Communist China’s armed forces—ground and air 
—are the foundation and guarantors of the regime’s 
authority. They add up to a large establishment. 
Organized on the Soviet model and with Soviet as- 
sistance, they draw heavily upon Russian sources for 
equipment. 

Outstanding is the abiding fact that the Communist 
regime in the Soviet Union has supplied the inspira- 
tion, the pattern, the guidance and much of the 
equipment and funds that have made possible first 
the existence, second the victory, and third the thus- 
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far-successful post-victory functioning of (a) the 
Communist Party in China and (b) the regime which 
now is implementing that Party’s purposes and plans. 

Whether Communist China now is a satellite or 
is a partner of the Soviet Union is a question of no 
very great importance. The two are allies. Com- 
munist China is in many respects dependent on the 
Soviet Union; the Soviet Union has in turn need of 
and uses for Communist China’s assets; and the lead- 
ers in the two countries have in common several por- 
tentous objectives. For the present, those leaders 
cause the Bear and the Dragon to lie down together, 
lie abroad together, stand together, forage together, 
and profit together, in a climate of—for them—con- 
venient and advantageous “coexistence.” They could 
—some day—quarrel and go apart; but not now. 

Together, they are encouraging the Peking Gov- 
ernment to essay a role in world affairs utterly un- 
familiar in modern times to the Chinese state, that 
of an affirmative heavy-weight contender. In this, 
some features of the foreign policy, the strategy and 
the tactics of China’s Communist leaders are obvious: 
Among these are: acceptance of Soviet leadership; 
support of positions taken internationally by the So- 
viet Government; effort to make secure the newly 
re-established Chinese imperial domain; effort to 
achieve for that domain a great power status, with 
universal diplomatic recognition of its Government 
and occupation by that government of China’s seats 
in the United Nations; and, in general, effort to en- 
large the influence of the Communist bloc. 

What plans the Peking authorities may have, if 
any, for forceful external adventuring they alone 
know. They are emphasizing preparedness. They 
are expressing opinions and giving advice abroad— 
in support of Soviet opinions, advice or action. They 
presumably will be guided by their and Moscow’s 
reading of developments and opportunities in the 
“cold” war. Meanwhile, they propagate at home and 
abroad the thought that China is again a great power, 
that it must “liberate” Formosa, and that it must and 
will defy the United States. 

However, it seems reasonable to believe that for 
the present the regime is fully preoccupied with its 
program and its problems at home. 

It is mot true that “all is well along the Yangtze.” 
It is mot true that in mainland China’s cities “there 
no longer are flies.” It is mot true that the people 
have enough to eat and enough to wear and are 
happy. Qualified observers note with one accord 
that the programmers and implementers are now 
encountering grim realities in terms of shortages. One 
such who, having known the old China, has travelled 
extensively in the new, remarks nostalgically that in 
the new—he hears no laughter and he seldom 
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glimpses a smile. Reports currently (in February 
1958) being made in Peking by officials of the regime 
show clearly that there has been and is widespread 
discontent. 

The regime is certainly in no position now to con- 
tinue the pace at which it thus far has exploited the 
people and the land in the interests of the Party, the 
Government and the State. Nor are the mood of the 
people, the capabilities of the Land, and the relations 
between those who govern and those who are gov- 
erned such as would warrant oursuit by Communist 
China of a foreign policy involving a risk of war 
with a power capable of bombing its industrial and 
military concentrations and blockading its ports. The 
regime can, however, and does make trouble for 
and among its neighbors and in the forum of world 
affairs. 


The victory of the Communist Party in China in 
1949 and the jurisdictional dichotomy which ensued 
gave rise to many problems in the relations of other 
countries with China. All other Communist states 
and several not-Communist states promptly trans- 
ferred their diplomatic recognition from the National 
Government to the newly created Communist Gov- 
ernment in Peking. As of today, the United States 
and with it a majority of other countries still abide 
by the recognition accorded over the years since i928 
to the National Government. 

On several occasions, once very recently (in Janu- 
ary 1958), this country’s Secretary of State, Mr. 
Dulles, has declared that it is the policy of the 
United States in this context: to continue our recog- 
nition and support of the National Government; to 
continue our withholding of diplomatic recognition 
of the Communist “People’s Government”; and to 
continue our opposing of admission of the latter to 
the United Nations. (Mr. Dulles also has explained 
why, has shown that we do not ignore Communist 
China, and has added to the effect that “no” does not 
necessarily mean “never.”’) 

That policy takes appropriate account of the record 
and the attitude of the National Government and it 
shows respect for our obligation and our commitment 
to that Government. It takes account likewise of the 
record and the attitude of the Communist regime on 
the mainland. It is in line with the over-all purposes 
and efforts of American foreign policy in defense and 
promotion of freedom, peace, security and justice. 

The Communist Government in Peking follows 
the lead of the Soviet Government in Moscow in the 
war which the Communist world is making upon the 
free world. They two work hand in hand toward 
victory for “Communism” throughout the world. 
They make use of a great variety of weapons and, 
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with many methods, press their attack on many 
fronts. They demand concessions but they make no 
concessions. They talk of “peaceful co-existence”— 
but those words do not mean to them what they 
mean to us. Nor does “Communism” mean “com- 
munism”: it is simply a name, the name of a system 
devised and employed toward enslavement and ex- 
ploitation of the many by a few. 

The United States is the world’s most powerful 
and most committed champion of freedom. In de- 
fense of freedom—our own and that of other peo- 
ples—it is simple common sense that we be prepared 


Marxism In Latin 


Although signs of the stepped-up activity of 
Marxist-Leninist agents are apparent almost every- 
where in Latin America, they seem to cause little 
apprehension among State Department officials. 
Speaking at Miami on Jan. 14, 1958, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Inter-American Affairs R. R. Rubot- 
tom, Jr., declared that Marxism-Leninism, although 
a “constant danger,” did not constitute “an immedi- 
ate threat” to the other American Republics. The 
Kremlin agitators, Mr. Rubottom insisted, were “in 
no position anywhere in the hemisphere to gain power 
through legitimate means.” 

In the same vein, the Assistant Secretary played 
down the Soviet menace by citing figures on the num- 
ber of Communist Party adherents in Latin America. 
The number varied, he claimed, “between a few com- 
munists—as is the case of Central America—and 
from 50,000 to 80,000 in Brazil and Argentina, re- 
spectively.” In estimating that the total throughout 
the 20 other American Republics might be “less than 
200,000” he did admit that “numbers frequently do 
not represent the influence they have.” 

Obviously taking into account the Kremlin’s frantic 
efforts to promote trade with Brazil and the actual 
presence of an Argentina commercial mission in Mos- 
cow, Mr. Rubottom discounted this threat by point- 
ing to a 12 per cent decrease in business between 
Latin America and the Soviet bloc in 1957. 

Mr. Rubottom also mentioned the religious spirit 
of the Latin Americans, 95% Catholics, who “have a 
deep faith in God and spiritual values of free men.” 
He considered this outlook upon life as an obstacle to 
Soviet expansion. 

Finally, Mr. Rubottom alleged that Kremlin at- 
tempts to intimidate the free world with the sputniks 
“have had no effect” in the other American Repub- 
lics. Evidently, the U. S. official considered that 
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and be determined to use many weapons and many 
methods, both positive and negative. Surely we 
should not give militant Communism aid and com- 
fort. Surely we should refrain from any action im- 
plying that we assent to its purposes and efforts to 
consolidate and extend its gains. Surely we should 
not accommodate it at the expense of any of our 
allies. Surely we should make difficulties for it. 
Surely we must be prepared to counter with effective 
force if, when and wherever it resorts to use of force 
against any free people. And we must make clear to 
it and to all concerned that we can be relied upon. 


America 


BY JOSEPH F. THORNING 
Professor of International Relations in the Catholic 
University of Chile 


Soviet advances in technology would be more than 
offset by cultural exchange and an “ever-increasing 
cooperation among the American Republics, based on 
centuries-old bonds which unite them.” 

In an earlier interview, Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles predicted that the Soviets would not 
be able to penetrate the hemisphere. Acknowledging 
that a sharp drop in prices for raw materials imported 
from Latin America furnished the groundwork for 
the Kremlin’s economic offensive in that area, Mr. 
Dulles expressed confidence than an improvement of 
business in the USA would produce “a leveling up 
of prices.” He added that substantial assistance was 
available to the other American Republics through 
the. Export-Import Bank and the U. S. program of 
technical aid. 

State Department complacency about the situation 
is not shared by U. S. leaders in the legislative branch 
of the Government. Democratic Senator George A. 
Smathers, who has been outstanding in his devotion 
to the Good Neighbor policy, called for a top-level 
conference of U. S. policy makers to concert action 
for freedom against new subversion in Guatemala. 
The Florida lawmaker also promised that he would 
introduce a bill to increase Latin America’s share in 
the Mutual Security program. As soon as Senator 
Smathers announced his plan to provide a $30,000,- 
000 increase, another specialist on inter-American af- 
fairs, Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana, declared 
that he would support the initiative of his distin- 
guished colleague from Florida. Meanwhile, impor- 
tant leaders in the U. S. House of Representatives 
pointed out that the three billion dollars that had 
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been wasted on a Marxist-Leninist tyrant, Mr. Josip 
Broz-Tito, should have been invested in Latin 
America. 

Both Senators and Representatives emphasized 
that it would be the part of wisdom to “strengthen 
the effectiveness of inter-American cooperation” by 
making more funds available to the Organization of 
American States. The Secretary General of this valu- 
able regional group, Dr. José Antonio Mora, in an 
exclusive interview with this associate editor of 
“World Affairs,” drew attenion to two interesting 
anomalies: 1) Although Europe, Asia and Africa 
receive rich consideration in the U. S. Mutual Se- 
curity program, Latin America gets little or no atten- 
tion; 2) After all the fanfare at the meeting of 
Chiefs of State at Panama, the 21 American Repub- 
lics, although favoring spectacular plans for expan- 
sion of health, education and welfare programs 
through the Organization of American States, scaled 
down that group’s 1958 budget as it applied to spe- 
cific projects, by three-quarters of a million dollars. 

A veteran Washington observer, commenting upon 
this development, remarked: “Slashing the budget of 
the Organization of American States is a curious way 
to profit by the experience of this body in the domain 
of cultural, technical and economic cooperation. 1958 
should be a year of fresh initiative and broadened 
activity. Latin American farm products, minerals 
and professional skills are in urgent need of markets. 
This is bound to accelerate inflation which, in Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Haiti and Uruguay, is 
approaching disastrous extremes. Guatemala is not 
the only country where the Soviets are ready to estab- 
lish another beachhead. This time, the men under 
the discipline of the Kremlin are shooting for big 
stakes: oil-and-iron rich Venezuela. Caracas is Tar- 
get Number One of the disciples of Kar] Marx.” 

In Brazil the Marxists are using the bait of trade 
as the spearhead of an attempt to get the Government 
in Rio de Janeiro to agree to the establishment of full 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union. Brazil 
already has Soviet-dominated Legations from Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and Poland. It is well known that 
these Legations are centers of Soviet propaganda and 
espionage. The Marxist-Leninist agents are supplied 
with plenty of capital for their subversive operations. 

Several members of the Brazilian Cabinet, includ- 
ing the Finance Minister, José Maria Alkmin, are 
urging President Juscelino Kubitschek to set up an 
Embassy in Moscow and to allow the Soviets to 
accredit an Ambassador to Brazil. Finance Minister 
Alkmin claims that the Brazilians “must find addi- 
tional markets for their coffee, minerals and fruit.” 
He and other civilians in the Cabinet are impressed 
by the relatively low prices that the Moscovites are 
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quoting to Petrobras, the Brazilian national oil mo- 
nopoly for exploration, drilling and exploitation 
equipment. In their eagerness to do business on what 
appear to be advantageous terms the civilian officials 
seem to be blind to the experience of other nations 
with Soviet inferior machi nery which breaks down 
in the oil fields. 

Brazil now has for sale huge quantities, not only 
of coffee, tropical fruit, cocoa, cotton, wax and vege- 
table oils, but also cattle, hides, wood fibres, sugar 
and a variety of minerals. Representatives of a newly- 
organized Marxist trade agency, “Torgbras,” are 
painting commercial possibilities in bright colors. 
Promises are made lavishly to the effect that Soviet- 
Brazilian trade can amount to 560 million dollars. 

A curious feature of “Torgbras” (more than faint- 
ly reminiscent of the U.S.A. “Amtorg”) is that the 
front man is a Brazilian, Col. Eleuterio Tito Lemos 
Do Canto. His partners are two Russian-born resi- 
dents of Hong Kong, Klimenty and Valerian Odint- 
soff. They are a father and son combination. Their 
trip from Hong Kong to Rio de Janeiro was made 
with documents from the United Nations Refugee 
Office. The Odintsoffs and Do Canto now have rep- 
resentatives in the principal Brazilian cities. They 
acknowledge that they are in contact with Soviet com- 
mercial offices in Buenos Aires, Montevideo and 
other South American capitals. According to the best 
military sources in Brazil, Chile, Bolivia and Para- 
guay, the whole network of trade and political agents 
is financed by the Soviet Embassy in Uruguay. 

On January 16, 1958, Mr. Amaury Kruel, Chief 
of the Brazilian Federal Police, revealed that all the 
aforesaid activity was planned at the 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party in Moscow in 1956. Present at 
this meeting, according to the report made by Chief 
Kruel, was the notorious Soviet boss of Brazil, Luis 
Carlos Prestes. The latter, who is described by his 
cohorts as the “Cavalier of Hope,” was able to escape 
from Brazil and make his way to Moscow by means 
of a Soviet visa furnished in the Montevideo Em- 
bassy of the Soviet Union. 

It was on the basis of this information that the 
military members of the Brazilian Cabinet voted to 
act as a unit in opposition to the proposed diplomatic 
rapprochement with the Kremlin. It is no secret that 
Gen. Enrique Teixera Lott, Minister of National 
Defense, is determined to have no part in the move 
to give the Marxists an additional foothold in the 
armed forces and in the nation. His Eminence, 
Jaime Cardinal da Camara, Archbishop of Rio de 
Janeiro, also issued a solemn warning to the people 
about the value of freedom and the need for caution 
in any dealings with the men in the Kremlin. 

In the meantime, the Brazilian unit of currency, 
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the cruzeiro, continues to sag. Whereas the rate of 
exchange of the cruzeiro to the dollar was 65 to one, 
not long ago, it now stands at the rate of 95 to one. 
Obviously, this is a condition that prompts all Bra- 
zilians to get into debt, to buy on the installment 
plan and to do nothing to store up savings for the 
morrow. The whole economy has become the ad- 
junct of a gambling fever and a gambling casino. No 
end of the monetary inflation is in sight. 

Basic to this inflation is the fact that Brazil must 
import petroleum products valued at almost three 
hundred million dollars each year. This is a huge 
item in the adverse balance of trade. Nevertheless, 
the proved petroleum reserves of the country are 
more than ample for the industrial and transport 
needs of Brazil. But another fever, rampant national- 





ism, keeps the populace chanting: “The oil is ours.” 
This is true. The Brazilian economy, however, re- 
quires that the oil be extracted from the subsoil, 
refined and distributed. Under present circumstances, 
this indispensable mineral resource is simply buried 
treasure. 

No high Government official has the moral forti- 
tude to educate the Brazilians on the virtues of pro- 
duction in cooperation with foreign technicians and 
overseas money. This could be done, it has been 
noted, on the basis of the Venezuelan formula, split- 
ting the oil royalties 50-50, or even in a proportion 
more favorable to the nation. Until some agreement 
is reached, the oil will remain in the ground. And 
the Marxists will have a fertile field of propaganda 
and agitation. Liberty is at stake. 


The European Common Market and 


the United States 


(Treaty of Rome, signed March 25, 1957.) 


Excerpts from remarks before the American Management Association’s special conference 
on Get Ready for the European Common Market; Feb. 3-5, 1958, at the Biltmore Hotel, 


New York City. 


Three important observations should be made at 
the very start of any discussion of the European 
Common Market. 

First, the ECM creates a six-nation preferential 
tariff system, with the United States on the outside. 
Like other preferential tariff systems, it will dis- 
criminate against our commerce. 

Second, the industries that are affected will be 
those that are best able to adjust to such a situation. 
They are among our healthiest industries and are 
better able to adjust than most other industries. 

This observation accords with the generally-ac- 
cepted economic principle that the export industries 
of a country are the country’s strongest industries. 
They are the lines of production that normally yield 
good profits and pay high wages. 

Third, it will be 12 to 15 years before the Com- 
mon Market attains its objective of free trade among 
the six member countries. This is an ample period 
in which to make adjustments. Economists agree that 
gradual tariff changes are superior to those that are 





The views expressed herein are the author’s own. 
They do not necessarily reflect the views of the Li- 
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made suddenly. Economic forces move slowly and 
when affected industries know what to expect they 
are better able to plan for the future. Therefore, on 
inquiring into the effects of the ECM upon United 
States exports, it is essential that we distinguish be- 
tween those that are immediate, and those that are 
long-run. 
General Observations 

1. The six member countries [West Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, and the Neth- 
erlands] are to eliminate all tariffs among them- 
selves, starting January 1, 1959, at which time there 
is to be a 10 per cent across-the-board tariff reduction. 
Further reductions are to be made at intervals of 12 
and 18 months until each tariff has been reduced by 
at least 25 per cent at the end of the first stage, and 
by 50 per cent at the end of the second stage. The 
first stage is to extend from 4 to 6 years, unless there 
is unanimous agreement to pass on to the second 
stage. The entire transition period is to last from 
12 to 15 years. 
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Although it is required that the over-all average 
tariff be reduced by the agreed rate, it is not necessary 
that each and every tariff rate be so reduced. The 
treaty allows members to reduce tariffs on weak in- 
dustries more slowly than the average. 

2. Tariffs applicable to goods imported from non- 
member countries are to be uniform. Most of them 
are to be determined by the arithmetic average of the 
tariffs of the member countries and are to be attained 
over a period of 12 years divided into 3 stages each 
of 4 years. On certain products the common external 
tariff is to be determined by negotiation. 

3. Quantitative import restrictions (quotas) are 
also to be eliminated among “The Six” by the end of 
the transition period. Although the ECM treaty does 
not specifically cover quotas imposed upon imports 
from non-members, its preamble expresses a desire to 
contribute to the general removal of restrictions on 
international trade. 

4. Agricultural, as well as industrial, products are 
covered by the treaty. A common agricultural policy 
is to be established, but it is not known at this time 
what that policy will be since it is not set forth in 
the treaty itself. Agricultural products will continue 
to be subject to governmental control of various kinds, 
but it is contemplated that the controls sooner or later 
will pass from national governments to the European 
Commission. Ultimately, there will be a single mar- 
ket for products which European agriculture can pro- 
duce for its own needs, principally meats, dairy prod- 
ucts, and vegetables. 

5. “The Six” agree to be guided by the terms of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) of which they are members. 

6. The overseas possessions of “The Six” are to 
have free access to the Common Market area as a 
whole. 

7. Some idea of the importance of the Common 
Market area to the United States can be seen from 
the fact that, in 1956, United States exports to the 
area amounted to $2.8 billion and accounted for 15 
per cent of total U. S. exports. 

In 1956 the ECM area had a population of 162,- 
000,000 and produced goods and services equal to 
more than 30 per cent of the gross national product 
of the United States. Member countries accounted 
for more than one-fifth of the foreign trade of the 
free world. 

8. The proposed Free Trade Area (FTA), if it 
materializes, will include most of western Europe. 
Since detailed plans have not yet been announced, 
this paper is confined to the European Common Mar- 
ket, as such. Next to the United States, free Europe 
is the largest trading area in the world. 
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Over-all Effects upon U.S. Exports 


The impact of the ECM upon United States ex- 
ports will not be felt for some time, since even the 
initial tariff reductions are not to become effective 
until January 1, 1959. It will then be at least 12— 
possibly 15—-years before free trade within the area, 
and the preferential external tariff, become realities. 

The impacts of the preferential duties upon differ- 
ent products will not be uniform. Sooner or later, 
the preferentials will operate against all American 
exports to the area. At first, the degree of discrimi- 
nation will be small, but it will increase throughout 
the transition period. The margin of preference will 
tend to be greatest in the case of countries which now 
have low tariffs, namely, Germany and Benelux; and 
smallest in the case of countries which have high 
tariffs, namely, France and Italy. 

Since the common external tariff is to be based 
upon the average rates of the six countries, some 
rates will be increased while others will be lowered. 
In general, the tariffs of France and Italy will be 
lowered, whereas those of West Germany and Bene- 
lux will be increased. 

There is no way of knowing what will happen with 
regard to external quotas. Only time can tell whether 
the net effect of the ECM will be to liberalize trade 
or to intensify protectionism. 

On certain American exports the ECM probably 
will have no appreciable effect at all [coal, raw cot- 
ton, steel mill products, iron and steel scrap] while 
on other lines, principally agricultural products, there 
very likely will be conflict with agricultural programs 
[ oilseeds, grains, animal products]. 

The lines which will be most affected will be 
manufactured goods, such as industrial machinery, 
electrical machinery, machine tools, automobiles, and 
certain chemicals. 

In the short-run, certain exports will decline as 
the new discriminatory tariffs become effective. In 
the long-run, however, it is probable that some prod- 
ucts which the United States does not now export in 
large quantity may be in demand because of the 
changed structure of European industry. Indeed, 
United States exports to the ECM countries might 
well increase as time passes. 

If the growth of the Common Market area is sub- 
stantial and steady, and if the Free Trade Area, also, 
should materialize, Europe’s ability to compete in 
world markets should be increased substantially. The 
lowered costs and prices which accompany an expand- 
ing economy should increase the capacity of Europe 
to earn dollars and, consequently, increase its ca- 
pacity to import more than it does now from the 
dollar area. 

One important effect of the ECM should be to 
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increase the aggregate of United States investment 
in Europe. The gradual imposition of preferential 
tariffs against imports from non-member countries 
undoubtedly will induce some American manufactur- 
ers to surmount the tariff wall by establishing fac- 
tories and assembly plants abroad, as the automobile 
industry already has done. 


Conclusions 


The conclusion is inescapable that, even though in 
the short-run, the establishment of the European 
Common Market will result in the displacement of 
some American exports, the long-run effects present 
not too gloomy a picture. 

In some lines, such as electrical machinery and 
machine tools, technical preferences of European en- 
gineers and other consumers are more important than 
the tariff, and there is no reason to believe that the 
establishment of the Common Market will change 
this fact. 

In other cases, such as aircraft, political and mili- 
tary considerations far outweigh considerations of 
cost, price, and the tariff. 

If the European Common Market achieves its ob- 
jective of a strong and steadily expanding European 
economy, American exporters should benefit. Con- 
sumer incomes should increase and be reflected 
throughout the economic fabric. 


Of even greater importance are the ultimate po- 
litical objectives of the United States and other free 
nations. Since 1947, when the Marshall Plan was 
announced to the world, a fundamental objective of 
American foreign policy has been an economically, 
politically, and militarily strong western Europe. 
The over-all objective is of such over-riding impor- 
tance that the short-run displacement, here and there, 
of export sales is of minor significance. 

It must never be forgotten that our export indus- 
tries are our strongest industries. They are not weak- 
lings. They are the industries that are best able to 
take economic adjustment in their stride. American 
ingenuity, American styling, and American marketing 
methods should be able, during the long transition 
period, to compete with European producers in an 
expanding European market. Confidence will be 
strengthened if the United States shows determina- 
tion to negotiate with the ECM for the reciprocal 
lowering of tariffs. The initiative will rest with the 
United States, since the ECM countries already have 
expressed a desire to enter into such negotiations. 

American industry has not cultivated, to the ut- 
most, the potentialities of the European market. If 
American industry were to view the European mar- 
ket as something more important than a convenient 
sales outlet at times when the home market is not at 
its peak, it would feel confident about the future. 


Problems Confronting United States 
Foreign Policy Today 


There has been a good deal of talk recently of 
overhauling, or of the need for overhauling, the for- 
eign policy program of the United States. Indeed it 
is suggested that we have no foreign policy program 
at all but simply a more or less haphazard hit-or-miss 
congeries of miscellaneous items not based on any 
systematic or rational foundation. This is an old and 
baseless canard. These criticisms stem in part from 
Democratic opponents of the Republican Administra- 
tion; in part they stem from Republican (probably 
minority) critics of the Administration; they also 
arise, however, in various quarters where partisan 
politics cannot be alleged in explanation thereof. 

All this apart from the fact that the foreign policy 
of any country requires reéxamination every so often, 
as the saying goes, that of this country, more than 
that of many other countries, in view of the revolu- 
tionary changes which have taken place in our posi- 
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tion in the world of nations. This writer once at- 
tempted to summarize the American foreign policy 
program in a very systematic and even philosophical 
fashion’ and it is believed that this summary was 
entirely sound at the time, certainly from an histori- 
cal point of view. It is doubtful whether such a state- 
ment could be made today, in view of the factor just 
mentioned, and in view of the revolutionary changes 
which have taken place in the positions of various 
other countries in the world scene, not to mention 
thermo-nuclear weapons, missiles, and space ships. 

In this discussion “foreign policy” is conceived in 
three forms or on three levels, namely objectives, 
principles, and cases. 

The United States, like other countries, or at least 
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those countries which make any pretense of develop- 
ing and carrying out a foreign policy program, aims 
at certain ultimate objectives in formulating and car- 
rying out its policies. These would inevitably include 
peace and security, the prosperity and well-being of 
its people, and perhaps a contribution to the welfare 
of other peoples and world peace, and even other 
aims. These objectives are so general, however, and 
so common to all countries, that they can hardly 
be distinguished as specific policies or as the policies 
of any one country. Invidious policies of imperial 
domination and dictatorship are not mentioned here, 
though they do exist. 

On the second level emerge policies designed to 
promote the ultimate objectives mentioned, such as 
disarmament of one type or another, freedom of 
navigation and trade, again of one degree or another, 
development of international law and adjudication 
and coéperation and administration, and still other 
similar items. It is here that the policy program of 
a country takes on its most distinctive character, de- 
pending upon the relative emphasis placed, affirma- 
tively or negatively on various items; historically 
the American foreign policy program on this level 
was remarkable for its completeness, its symmetry, 
and, it is believed, its contribution to international 
welfare.” 

At the bottom are encountered the thousands and 
thousands of concrete cases arising in the relations 
between the United States and other countries— 
seizure of ships or other property, arrest of persons, 
taxation cases, frontier violations, and so on and so on. 
Such cases do indubitably raise questions of foreign 
policy but they are so far removed from the larger 
aims or national objectives that they almost escape 
from this category entirely. In any event they should 
be susceptible of solution in accordance with the prin- 
ciples embodied in the second category of our analy- 
sis, and the facts. 

Against this background what are the principal 
choices or problems confronting United States for- 
eign policy today? What are the main issues in inter- 
national relations with which we are compelled to 
deal? 


The topmost is that of our attitude toward Soviet 





question of just how strong that mythical country 
may be. This question must color, if it does not en- 
tirely dominate, our attitude on a multitude of de- 
tailed problems. Well, obviously, the United States is 
not going to take any hard and fast attitude of hos- 
tility here, for reasons both of prudence and of good 
will. Nor can we relax our watchfulness and caution 
in view of both orthodox Communist doctrine and 
actual Russian behavior in the past decade. This is 
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an unhappy and uncomfortable position in which tu 
be placed but an inescapable one. 

The same thing must be said concerning our atti- 
tude toward African and Asian countries, Commu- 
nism aside. The idea that the United States harbors 
any imperialistic colonial ideas in this direction—or 
in the direction of Latin America—is sheer blithering 
nonsense or deliberate tactical misrepresentation. The 
record, from the Caribbean to the Philippines, is 
clear. 

In the matter of disarmament it also seems clear 
that the policy of the United States is stable and sin- 
cere. Effective limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments has for decades been American policy; we do 
not propose to accept insincere or ineffective agree- 
ments on this score, however. This also includes 
limitation of thermo-nuclear tests. 

In the matter of alliances or limited international 
arrangements the United States has been compelled 
to modify its earlier attitude, where we were opposed 
to partial alliances and were inclined to hold out for 
universal concord and codperation. The latter hav- 
ing proven unobtainable, we seem to have accepted 
the idea of regional alliances—North Atlantic, Mid- 
dle East (Baghdad), Pan-America. No one is happy 
about this situation but return to the earlier ideal 
seems indeed remote. 

On a few matters—freedom of choice in national- 
ity and migration, recognition, freedom of the seas 
(and of the air and outer space), the Monroe Doc- 
trine—there is little to be said. There is no reason 
for alteration of the liberal American policy on the 
first point but obviously no great hope of universal 
success along that line. Recognition of new states has, 
on the other hand, gone ahead in a prodigious fashion, 
until it is difficult to keep track of the new members 
of the family of nations—beyond anything envisaged 
by early American policy in this regard.* On the 
subject of the air and outer space we are as much at 
sea—if that figure be permitted here—as anyone 
else; perhaps our basic principles and instincts will 
see us through.* The Monroe Doctrine seems to have 
become obsolete. 

In the matter of tariffs and trade this country is 
faced with a very complicated situation. During the 
past ten or twelve years we have tried to promote 
freer and fuller international trade in harmony with 
our traditional policy, and have succeeded in this ef- 
fort to a considerable extent, through the system 
known as GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade)-* On the other hand the—, it is be- 
lieved, minority — domestic opposition to this line of 
policy and action in the United States itself remains 
very strong and the battle for this objective has to 
be maintained almost year in and year out. Renewal 
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of the law giving the President powers in this con- 
nection (Trade Agreements Act) is just now about 
to be considered and acted upon. 

Two curious reminders of earlier times and earlier 
problems are found in the cases of Hawaii and Alas- 
ka, being considered for statehood at the present 
moment. Tradition would lead to affirmative action 
in both cases but political, indeed largely partisan 
political, considerations arise in connection with this 
matter, as, indeed, they always have arisen in con- 
nection with admissions to statehood in the Union. 
Again this is mainly a domestic problem but one not 
unrelated to our attitude in international and colonial 
affairs. 

Neutrality was, of course, for many years, or even 
many decades, a cardinal item in United States for- 
eign policy. In recent years at least two develop- 
ments have caused us to waver on this score and still 
compel, and undoubtedly will further compel us to 
reflect seriously upon this matter. One is the devel- 
opment of international police action and even inter- 
national police organization, and the other is, to em- 
ploy the term preferred by its sponsors, “neutral- 
ism,” its development and application. The tradi- 
tional neutrality of the United States, or some of the 
considerations which lay back of it, prompted opposi- 
tion to membership in the League of Nations and to 
Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant. On the other 
hand we led the way in United Nations police action, 
as it may fairly be called, in Korea, and still more 
recently our representatives have advocated creation 
of a permanent police force at the disposal of that 
institution. Have we really reversed ourselves on 
this cardinal issue? Have we done the same in con- 
nection with neutralism or the reluctance or refusal 
of certain countries to take sides in the great strug- 
gle between Russian communist imperialism and lib- 
eral American democracy? This comes very close to 
opposition to neutrality by the United States, anoth- 
er truly revolutionary change. 

In another item, or pair of items, in which the 
United States was deeply interested in times past and 
to which, in a sense, we were deeply devoted, were 
the development of international law, its standing and 
function in the international community, and its ap- 
plication in international arbitration or adjudication: 
Now it is no secret that neither international law nor 
judicial settlement of international disputes have ex- 
actly flourished during the past twenty years or more, 
or even since World War II. What does the United 
States intend te do about it? We adhered to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice, along with the United 
Nations, but we took this action subject to a reserva- 
tion, which we recently invoked, somewhat in contra- 
diction to our historic policy of international adjudi- 
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cation and obligatory jurisdiction for international 
courts. And we have not done very much to rescue 
international law from the slough of despond into 
which it has more or less fallen in recent years. It is 
not clear that much can, indeed, be done about this 
situation, as it is not clear that anything “an be done 
to reverse the Senate reservation regarding the juris- 
diction of the International Court of Justice, but at 
least we should be aware of the situation and reflect 
seriously upon American interests and policy in this 
regard. 

Finally we are confronted today with an acute 
dilemma which involves the question of disarma- 
ment or limitation of armaments, the law of aviation 
and outer space, and the seemingly less crucial, but 
at the moment extremely difficult, question of inter- 
national conference. This situation has been created, 
of course, by the Russian demand for a “summit” 
conference, or conference of chiefs of state, on the 
subjects mentioned. It is to be assumed that the 
United States would like to see a reasonable and 
effective handling of the two substantive matters in- 
volved (armaments and air law), as already intimat- 
ed. On the other hand we seem to have great doubts, 
or at least Mr. Dulles does, concerning the value of 
a conference such as that proposed by the Russians. 
Now historically the United States was rather in- 
clined to favor the development and use of interna- 
tional conference methods, and was even somewhat 
uncertain about the values of old-style, or, as it was 
sometimes called, paradoxically, normal, diplomacy. 
This perplexity of the United States in the face of 
the Russian demand is, of course, attributable not so 
much to uncertainty over questions of principle, — 
presumably we still want disarmament and space law 
and are even committed to international conference 
as a method, —but to uncertainty concerning appli- 
cation of our principles under all the existing circum- 
stances or concerning certain nuances of the confer- 
ence technique. This is an example of a “case” in 
the application of foreign policy, as discussed at the 
beginning of this article. Such difficulties lead cer- 
tain observers and students of diplomacy to argue 
that general policy does not help very much after all, 
and that concrete cases must be solved in view of the 
facts, apart from, or even disregarding, abstract or 
general principles: It hardly seems justifiable to 
take such an extreme position but undoubtedly the 
present dilemmas will have to be solved by reference 
to not only historic policies but present circumstances. 

Enough has been said to illustrate the —or some 
of the — problems confronting United States foreign 
policy today. There are no easy answers. There is 
no need for a complete or self-denigrating reversal 
of all for which we have ever stood or in which we 
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have believed. In the major items— peace and se- 
curity, peaceful settlement of disputes, disarmament, 
intercourse and trade, colonialism, international law 
and judicial settlement, conferences as such — Ameri- 
can policy remains intact and sound. In other mat- 
ters—the old question of Russo-American friend- 
ship, communist dictatorship versus liberalism, alli- 
ances or international police organization and action, 
neutrality or neutralism, — the United States is faced 
with more difficult problems. The old principles are 
of great value but they are not enough. One of the 
greatest steps which this country must take in the 
formulation of its foreign policies and their applica- 
tion is to recognize that we have been terribly pro- 
vincial in our outlook on the foreign world and that, 
with new responsibilities, born of fact, not of choice, 
we must grow up to a fantastically backward world. 
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How to Break 


The Disarmament Deadlock 


An Individual’s Suggestion 


Nearly one hundred years ago Henry Adams pre- 
dicted that “Some day science may have the existence 
of mankind in its power and the human race [will] 
commit suicide by blowing up the world.” Unless 
the disarmament deadlock is broken, Adams’ predic- 
tion is more than likely to come true. 

What blocks disarmament? Can we honestly blame 
everything on Russia? Are we not trying to treat the 
symptom rather than the disease by calling upon the 
Soviet Union to disarm without first taking concrete 
steps to remove the fear and distrust which pervades 
our relations with the Kremlin? Have we made lit- 
tle or no progress toward establishing peace because 
we have not taken the proper steps in their proper 
order? Could it even be that the very idea of reduc- 
ing armaments is out-of-date? 

The Washington Naval Conference of 1923 re- 
duced the world’s greatest navies to a 5-5-3 ratio. 
The post-war period has produced renewed propos- 
als to limit armaments quantitatively—but largely 
for propaganda purposes. Arms limitation has little 
meaning today because it is based upon the pre-atomic 
assumption that some day armed forces may clash 
and that in the ensuing conflict those forces should 
bear a certain proportional relationship to each other. 
Missiles do not clash; they pass each other, headed 
for the industrial heart of the opponent. The only 
limitation placed upon the number of intercontinental 
missiles will be the number of industrial targets of- 
fered by the largest potential enemy. The proposal 
that armaments be limited to a set ratio is an example 
of gunpowder thinking in the atomic era. 

Disarmament in the pre-war sense of reducing the 
size of armies and navies is not the issue at point 
today. The great powers are voluntarily cutting the 
size of their military establishments because in the 
age of ballistic missiles the ancient art of war is tak- 
ing on a new aspect. In another war the targets will 
be more industrial than military. Women and chil- 
dren will be closer to the “front line” than the mili- 
tary technician in his underground launching site. 
Under such conditions the problem is not how to 
limit the number of H-bombs; it it how to eradicate 
them altogether. 

II 

To abolish the war- making capacity, particularly of 

the atomic variety, requires inspection and enforce- 
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BY OLIVER D. KNAUTH 
Washington, D. C. 


ment. Hence, since World War II the search for 
security has shifted its emphasis from disarmament 
to inspection and control systems. 

The story of America’s attempt to control atomic 
weapons is one to be proud of. Soon after the war, 
the U.S. representative to the U.N. Atomic Energy 
Commission, Bernard Baruch, presented U.S. pro- 
posals for international control of atomic energy. 
The U.S. declared its willingness, under effective 
control, to give up its A-bomb monopoly, destroy or 
dispose of its atomic stockpile and turn over atomic 
secrets to an international atomic agency in which no 
nation would wield a veto. The Soviet Union re- 
jected our proposal and urged that control of atomic 
weapons be placed under U.N. supervision. Since 
this plan relates the atom to the U.N., it gave the im- 
pression of being international in character. Actually, 
Russia knows she can paralyze the U.N. through her 
veto power in he ropa Council. the atom bomb 


ing independent ptr to ian | its ec and 
Russia has been unwilling to make the necessary con- 
cession of sovereignty required by such an agency. 
But if the Soviet Union could be induced to give up 
the veto in the limited field of atomic control, her 
plan would have real merit. Because we have failed 
to persuade her to do so, progress on control of 
hydrogen weapons has been in the nature of a tread- 
mill. Thus the specific problem is how to induce the 
Soviet Union to give up her veto over atomic control. 
Since Soviet scientists discovered hydrogen fusion, 
this country has stood in peril as at no time in its 
history. The Rockefeller report estimates that 60- 
odd million Americans would be killed if Russia at- 
tacked. This raises the question: How long can 
America afford a policy dependent upon Soviet re- 
fusal to take constructive action toward controlling 
the atom? Can we wait until the Communists have 
sufficient intercontinental missiles to wipe us out be- 
fore we know we are hit? Or should we go ahead 
with our plans regardless of the Soviet Union’s atti- 
tude? Common sense points to the latter course. 
Two major reasons why international inspection is 
imperative are: (1) Without inspection Soviet scien- 
tists may develop a defense against missile attack un- 
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beknownst to us. Should they do so (and conceivably 
they already have) the entire basis of our security— 
our ability to retaliate massively—goes up in smoke; 
and if at this juncture the Soviet Union decides to 
attack, most of us will go up in smoke as well. With 
full inspection facilities the danger of the Soviet 
Union secretly developing a means of defense are 
much reduced. 

(2) The intercontinental ballistic missile is not 
yet in mass production in this country and presum- 
ably not in the Soviet Union, though without inter- 
national inspection there is no way to know how far 
they have progressed. However, the point is that 
the production of missiles, like the production of hy- 
drogen bombs, can be readily detected and controlled. 
Only the finished article is elusive. If an inspection 
system can be agreed upon before ballistic missiles go 
into mass production, the prospect of human survival 
in the 20th Century is considerably brightened. If 
we wait, the prospect is more likely to be racial hari- 
kari. 

III 

If the present deadlock over inspection and con- 
trols is to be broken, the right steps must be taken in 
their proper order. For the past decade the Soviets 
and America have wrangled over whether disarma- 
ment should precede some method of arms inspection 
or vice versa. This country favors the logical order 
of setting up controls first. The Soviets have balked 
at inspection because it would deprive them of one of 
their few advantages—the secrecy of their military 
plans. 

Yet if the Soviet Union has put the cart before the 
horse by demanding that disarmament precede in- 
spection, America is also reversing the natural order 
by expecting the Soviets to reveal vital secrets while 
a state of international insecurity exists. Although 
both countries claim they are proposing a reasonable 
“first step,” in fact neither is. We are correct in de- 
manding that controls precede disarmament, but 
wrong in expecting the Soviet Union to accept such 
controls until her fear of “capitalist encirclement” 
has been abated. 

If we are to make any progress in the disarmament 
talks, we must first dispel international distrust. Can 
this be accomplished by a new summit meeting with 
Soviet leaders? The answer is highly dubious. Dis- 
trust can better be dispelled by some concrete action 
which will prove to the world that the United States 
would never use the atomic bomb aggressively. That 
we should ever do so may sound absurd to Americans 
but it is by no means self-evident to the rest of the 
world. We tend to forget—but others remember— 
that the U.S. is the only country which has ever 
dropped an atomic bomb on a defenseless civilian 
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population. Moreover, how defensive do our air 
bases in Arabia and elsewhere look to the Kremlin? 
How would Americans feel if the Soviet Union leased 
an airbase from Guatemala? 

But even had we no airbases close to Soviet terri- 
tory, the Kremlin would still be suspicious of our 
aggressive designs; for nations, like people, tend to 
judge others by themselves. Von Ribbentrop, Hit- 
ler’s foreign minister, thought the British sent the 
Duke of Windsor to Bermuda “in order to do away 
with him at the first opportunity.” The Soviets, with 
their dreams of world hegemony, attribute similar 
dreams to the U.S. 

The first step in any serious attempt to reduce 
world tensions, therefore, is for the U.S. to convince 
other nations—particularly the Soviet Union—that 
they have nothing to fear from our preponderant 
power. Before one can expect real disarmament, one 
must eliminate the cause for armament — namely, 
aggressive design on the one hand and fear of aggres- 
sion on the other. 

Up to World War II America had little aggressive 
design and less fear of aggression. Hence we main- 
tained a small army. Today we have no aggressive 
design, but much fear of an atomic Pearl Harbor. 
Our armament bill is enormous. 

The Soviet Union interprets our armament pro- 
gram as an indication of aggressiveness. She fears the 
U.S. as well as pursuing her own aggressive policies. 
Hence her military establishment is second to none. 

There can be no prospect of peace until this mili- 
tary deadlock is broken. To do so should be the major 
aim of American foreign policy. By proving to the 
world that we harbor no aggressive designs—as much 
of the world believes we do—we can reaffirm our 
moral leadership as well as relieve the Soviet Union 
of her understandable apprehensions. 

In the step-by-step approach to peace the first 
move should come from Washington. This may 
sound odd in view of the fact that Moscow has pro- 
vided most of the grounds for distrust. Yet we have 
nothing to gain by perpetuating the present inter- 
national tension; the Soviet Union has. If the Com- 
munist aim is world domination it can best be 
achieved under unstable conditions. We should also 
consider that the Soviet Union is far more likely to 
launch a surprise attack than we are. In either case 
it is this country which stands to lose, not the Soviet 
Union. 

The initial step which we should take is suggested 
by the nature of the threat which confronts us. Bar- 
ring some miraculous invention, no nation is capable 
of defending itself against the ballistic hydrogen 
missile. Since national security can no longer be na- 
tionally guaranteed, it can only be internationally 
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guaranteed. This suggests that real authority be 
gradually transferred to the U.N. At present the 
U.N. has no authority to act on its own. It is under 
the negative dictatorship of the five veto-holding 
powers. The veto guarantees the five permanent 
members of the Security Council against disciplinary 
action by the U.N. in case any one of them aggresses. 
If it were our intent, let us say, to dominate Canada 
as Russia dominated Czechoslovakia, then our veto 
would serve us in good stead by preventing action in 
the Security Council. But since we have no aggressive 
intent, our retention of this aspect of the veto only 
leads others to suspect we have. 

The first act this country should take toward re- 
ducing international tension is voluntarily to offer 
to give up that superfluous part of the veto which 
protects our right to aggress. Having led the way, 
we should ask the other veto-holding powers to fol- 
low our example. For the U.S. the result of such a 
move would be all gain and little, if any, loss. It 
would scotch the lie of imperialism with which the 
Soviet Union constantly charges us. Like the Mar- 
shall Plan, it would be an “open-door” arrangement, 
which the Soviet Union could always accept. It 
would not disrupt the machinery of the U.N.; on the 
contrary, it would tend to strengthen it. Instead of 
continuing to try to build the U.N. around the medi- 
aeval doctrine of sovereignty, it would modernize the 
doctrine to fit the requirements of the atomic age. 
If our veto offer convinced the Soviet people that we 
are not such imperialists after all, they might relax 
those military efforts which are so largely based upon 
fear of us—and even be less insistent on the veto pro- 
tection for themselves. Finally, such an offer by the 
U.S. would prove to the world that the United States 
is sincere in its desire to transform the U.N. into a 
competent instrument of peace. 

Whether the leaders of the Kremlin matched our 
offer sooner, later or not at all, a voluntary self- 
jimitation on the veto would place the U.S. in a con- 
structive light. It would give us the initiative in 
“waging peace.” As long as the Soviet Union refused 
to meet the offer, it would place a powerful propa- 
ganda weapon in our hands; for the rest of the world 
would rightly ask: “Why do the Soviets reserve their 
right to aggress?” 

Renouncing our veto-protected right to aggress 
would be a suitable first step toward peace because 
it would have the double effect of reassuring the 
Soviet Union of our peaceful intent and of transfer- 
ring limited authority to the U.N. in the specific field 
of international security. 

At this point some international lawyer is bound 
to ask: “How can one renounce the right to aggress 
when there is no agreement over what constitutes an 
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aggressive act?” The U.N. Special Committee on the 
Question of Defining Aggression recently concluded 
two years of study without arriving at an answer be- 
cause its member-nations could not agree, thereby 
pr oducing the ironic spectacle of an international 
organization created to prevent something it is unable 
to define! 

If there is any way to free this logjam, it is for 
one nation to arrive at its own definition of aggres 
sion and, having done so, to renounce all acts which 
it defines as aggressive. Then other nations should 
be invited to follow suit. 

The U.S. is uniquely fitted to foreswear aggres 
sion, being without aggressive designs. As other na- 
tions subscribed to our definition the pressure on the 
Soviet Union to fall in line would mount. In this 
way the present deadlock could be broken. 

Since no definition of aggression can cover every 
contingency, we could also volunteer to abide by a 
majority decision of the General Assembly on mat- 
ters not covered by our definition. This offer might 
be made contingent upon other nations following our 
example. Majority rule being the essence of democ 
racy, such an offer would simply be an elevation of 
our national belief to the international plane. Need- 
less to say, the offer would not be welcomed by the 
Kremlin. 

Such an act of self-limitation naturally would be 
criticized on the ground that we should keep a free 
hand. Why should we voluntarily bind ourselves in 
such a fashion without demanding a quid pro quo? Is 
this not a typical example of egghead diplomacy? 
Decidedly not. In the first place, we have virtually 
nothing to lose from renouncing aggression. Second- 
ly, we have more to gain from world opinion by a 
voluntary act than by protracted and probably sterile 
negotiations with the Kremlin. Thirdly, it should 
remove any doubts in the minds of the neutralist 
Afro-Asian bloc which of the Big Two really stands 
for peace. 

But to define aggression—like defining first-degree 
murder—is not enough. Both must be prevented. 
Crime prevention requires a police force. The third 
step toward assuring Russia of our peaceful intent 
should be to place certain contingents of our armed 
forces at the disposal of the U.N. in case of threat- 
ened aggression. In other words, we should offer 
these contingents before the outbreak of another Ko 
rean war rather than after. 

When a sense of world security has been estab- 
lished through authorizing the U.N. to act on its 
own, and empowering it to enforce its action, the 
present proposals for atomic control, disarmament, 
and inspection become feasible. As international se- 
curity replaces national insecurity, the Soviet Union 
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no longer need fear armament inspection and control 
under U.N. supervision. And as inspection becomes 


acceptable, we can safely accept the Soviet demand 
that atomic weapons be outlawed. 


Leader For Peace in The 
American Peace Society 


NuMBER 23 
ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY 

Born in 1811 in the town of Beverly, Mass., An- 
drew Peabody was the son of Andrew and Mary 
(Rantoul) Peabody. From his birth he was destined 
by his father for the ministry. Therefore, upon the 
death of the elder Peabody, when his son was only 
three years old, Mrs. Peabody felt herself obligated 
to carry out her husband’s wishes in the education of 
their son. He had already learned to read. By the 
time he had reached the age of twelve he was able 
to take the entrance examinations for Harvard. He 
passed them with distinction. However, since he was 
still immature, he did not enter college that year 
but tutored for another year. At the age of thirteen 
he entered Harvard, going into the junior class, and 
graduated two years later, in 1826, being the young- 
est lad, with one exception, to receive a degree from 
that university. 

For three years thereafter he was the Principal of 
the Academy at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. He 
became dissatisfied with his work there, however, and 
left to enter the Divinity School at Harvard, gradu- 
ating in 1833. 

He was immediately installed as Assistant Pastor 
to Nathan Parker, minister of the South Parish 
Church in Portsmouth. When Dr. Parker died 
shortly thereafter, young Peabody became Pastor of 
the church and remained in that position for twenty- 
seven years. It was an influential church and Pea- 


body’s unusual erudition and gracious character won 
him a prominent place in the community. 


WORLD NEWS MAKERS 


It was during this pastorate that, in 1835, Dr. 
Peabody became a member of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society. In 1843 he was 
elected a Vice-President of the Society, an office 
which he held until his death in 1893. During his 
residence in Portsmouth he married Catherine Whip- 
ple Roberts. 

Dr. Peabody’s literary activities continued during 
his whole life. In his last twenty years alone he pub- 
lished more than 120 books and pamphlets. Strange- 
ly enough, however, though he himself so learned, 
he contributed little that was original to scholarship. 

In 1860 he was made Plummer Professor of Mor- 
als at Harvard. As Plummer Professor he had pas- 
toral care of the students and was, it is reported, 
easily the most beloved and in some ways the most 
influential professor of his time at Harvard. “A 
friend and counsellor,” said one commentator, “who 
by common consent was given the title of ‘College 
Saint’.” 

It was Dr. Peabody who, in 1881, at the annual 
meeting of the American Peace Society in Boston 
moved a “resolution on the possibility of settling all 
disputes between nations, as between individuals, in 
well-regulated society, by pacific means without re- 
sort to arms.” His address in support of this motion 
was published almost entire in the Advocate of Peace 
for June, 1840, page 155, and was counted a logical 
and most convincing speech. 

Professor Peabody died in 1893 at the age of 82, 
completing a life of singular beauty and of gentle 
service to his fellows. 

Maset Soute Cari 


BY VANCE L. SHIFLETT 





Carxos P, Garcia 

Vice-President of the Republic of the Philippines from No- 
vember 1953, Carlos P. Garcia was sworn into the office of Presi- 
dent on March 18, 1957, immediately following the death of 
Ramon Magsaysay in an airplane accident (See “World News- 
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makers,” Summer 1957). At the time he was attending a SEATO 
Conference in Canberra, Australia, but hurried home to take over 
his new responsibilities and to carry out, as he stated, the policies 
of the Magsaysay administration. He became the fourth president 
since the establishment of the Republic. In November, 1957, he 
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won the right to keep the office which he inherited by winning 
the election. The margin of victory, however, was not wide. It 
was said that the Nationalist Party power carried him through. 

President Garcia was born at Talibon in the province of Bohol 
in 1896, when the Philippines were still under Spain’s control. 
Bohol is one of the thirteen provinces that make up the Visayan 
group of islands of the central part of the archipelago. His father 
served four terms as mayor of Talibon. Carlos was educated at 
Silliman University on the island of Negro Oriental, and at the 
Philippine Law School of Manila; he received the LL.B. degree 
and was admitted to the bar in 1923. He began a very active 
law practice and engaged in politics from that date onward, serv- 
ing in the Philippine House of Representatives from 1925 to 
1931, as Governor of Bohol from 1933 to 1941, and as member 
of the Philippine Senate from 1941 to 1944, During the Japa- 
nese occupation he maintained his loyalty to the Allied cause, a 
fact which put a price on his head and forced him to hide out. 
After the war he emerged as an appropriate person to represent 
the reconstructed Philippine government in international affairs. 
In this capacity he has attended many international conferences 
and has become better known for his work outside the Philippines 
than at home; moreover, as running mate of Ramon Magsaysay, 
he had no particular political build-up and desired none. As the 
New York Times stated, “he [Garcia] was generally credited as 
being content to ‘ride on Magsaysay’s shirt tail.’?” Both candi- 
dates won and during the succeeding yeers Garcia held the post 
of Secretary of Foreign Affairs along with the Vice-Presidency. 

Carlos P. Garcia was married in 1933 to Leonila Dimitaga, a 
pharmacist, of Opon, Cebu. Their daughter, Linda, graduated 
recently from the University of the Philippines. The family fol- 
lows the faith of the majority of the Filipinos, the Roman Catho- 
lic. Garcia has literary interests and has written poems in his 
native Visayan dialect. He is also a student of history and phi- 
losophy, aside from his more immediate political and economic 
interests. 


ADNAN MENDERES 


Prime Minister Menderes of Turkey was born in 1899 in the 
small village of Aydin on Turkey’s Aegean coast. He fell heir to 
some 30,000 acres of cotton and wheat farms when he was or- 
phaned early in life. He grew up here in a part of Turkey more 
familiarly known as the Smyrna coast. The river Meander, fa- 
mous in Greek antiquity, which flows through his farmland, is 
known to the Turks as the Menderes. Adnan took his surname 
from the name of the river which held a special charm for him 
as a child. Adnan Menderes graduated from the American Col- 
lege in Izmir (Smyrna) and afterwards received a degree in law 
from the University of Ankara. Returning home thereafter he 
devoted his time to farm modernization and politics of his native 
district. 

While working as a political organizer, Menderes attracted the 
attention of Kemal Atatiirk, the organizer and first President of 
the Republic of Turkey. As a consequence of Atatiirk’s interest 
in him, Menderes was elected to the National Assembly in 1930 
and assumed an important role in a westernizing revolution which 
was taking place at that time. The same revolution also brought 
with it a totalitarian system of state capitalism to Turkey. In 
1946, Menderes helped organize the Democratic Party in opposi- 
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tion to that of Atatiirk. It helped give the Turks their first taste 
of what two-party systems are like. ‘The new party grew in power 
and attracted the peasantry in great numbers. The effect of this 
was a sweeping victory for the Democrats in the elections of 
1950. After Atatiirk died in 1938 the government fell to the 
hands of his appointed successor, Ismet Indnii. Inénii had been 
in control for twelve years when the Atatiirk-Inénii power was 
overthrown. Celal Bayar, one of Menderes’ political associates, 
was named the president after the Democrat victory; Menderes 
was then appointed Prime Minister by Bayar. 

The Menderes regime has merited world attention largely for 
two reasons — the immense government development program 
and the strategic location of Turkey, caught, as it appears, at the 
doorway between the East and the West. In the former, the 
Turkish government adopted a program of free enterprise and 
stimulation of private industry which accomplished something of 
an industrial and agricultural revolution for the country. Regard- 
ing the vulnerable location, Menderes boldly turned his back to 
the Soviet Union across the Black Sea and became friends with 
the West. His domestic policy has piled up an enormous debt 
and caused considerable criticism within the country, but there 
appears to be little quarrel with his foreign policy. Menderes has 
been steadfast in his support of Western policies and the Bagdad 
Pact. Arab nations, principally Egypt and Syria, find this a threat 
to their ambitions in the Middle East. 

Adnan Menderes is devoted to his family. 
Berin, ave one son, Aydin, and two daughters, 


He and his wife, 


Victor ANpDREs BELAUNDE 

This well known Peruvian author, philosopher, diplomat, and 
statesman was made Foreign Minister for Peru on January 8. 
Prior to this he served as ambassador to a number of nations and 
was chief of the Peruvian Mission to the United Nations. As a 
candidate for President of the next General Assembly, consider- 
able interest has been revived in his writing and speeches, Some 
years ago he won recognition for what has become one of the 
best known books on Bolivar and articles on various phases of 
Hispanic American culture. He has been Vice-rector of the 
Catholic University of Peru and lectured on the cultural tradi- 
tions of Hispanic America at various universities in the United 
States. Belaunde is a humanist in thought and a devout Catholic 
in religion. He strives for freedom and social justice, qualities 
which he finds are sadly lacking in many parts of the world; his 
speeches in the U.N., although they deal with subjects seemingly 
platitudinous, impart a freshness and earnestness that stirs large 
audiences. For instance, on the arms race he is quoted by the 
New York Times Magazine of December 8, 1957, as saying: 
“Today there is a Russian satellite, tomorrow there will be an 
American one, and after the catastrophe the two would continue 
emptily rotating in space, sending messages that would not be 
received, since man would have wiped out man. That life that 
God breathed into the nostrils of clay and that He expected to 
fulfill the high mission of the spirit would have been wiped out 
by man himself .. .” In a brilliant essay, entitled “Human Rights 
in the Cultural Tradition of Spanish America,” translated for 
the Annals for January 1946, may be found an excellent example 
of the characteristic thought of Belaunde. It is well worth a 
re-reading. 
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WORLD MISCELLANY 


BY MABEL SOULE CALL 














Text on Peace Ar UN ENTRANCE 

On an approach to the United Nations headquarters in New 
York City, carved in stone, is the following quotation from 
Isaiah: “They shal] beat their swords into plow-shares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 


CENTERS OF INFORMATION ABROAD 


UNESCO announced in November that about 600 Americans 
were abroad on University contract programs while some 300 for- 
eign scholars were working in this country. It was also an- 
nounced that the U.S. Information Agency maintains libraries 
and information centers in 64 countries. Programs, concerts, and 
classes in English are offered, using films and records. 


Tue IGY ProGREssinc 


The International Geophysical Year, in which all nations par- 
ticipate, which began July 1, 1957, ends Dec. 31, 1958. In its 
first six months progress has been made in the study of the earth; 
its interior; surrounding currents of wind; electricity, etc., its 
outer space and other phenomena. In the field of international 
cooperation it is memorable that a young Russian meteorologist, 
who has spent a profitable year working with nearly 100 Ameri- 
can scientists, has now returned to his Russian group in the Rus- 
sian IGY station, while a U.S. weather scientist, who has spent 
the same time with the Russian group, has returned, as planned, 
to the American group on the other side of Antarctica. 


ProposED DraFrr oF LAW oF THE SEA 

Meeting in Geneva on February 24, an international confer- 
ence on the law of the sea was held under the auspices of the 
UN. It planned to draw up appropriate international agreements 
on that subject. 


UN Apboptrs Aroms ENERGY AGENCY 

By unanimous vote the UN General Assembly approved in 
November placing the Atomic Energy Agency under the general 
auspices of the UN. The Agency, with headquarters in Vienna, 


is to report annually to the UN. 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLS INCREASE IN NUMBER 


Schools for the children of nationals stationed abroad in gov- 
ernmental or other business capacities were first opened in 
Geneva for families conected with the League of Nations. 
Since the last world war schools have been opened and are flour- 
ishing on five continents; in the vicinity of the UN in New 
York, the FAO in Rome, the Coal and Steel Community in Lux- 
embourg, and the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East in Bangkok. Supported partly by tuitions these schools are 
developing many international leaders who have become used to 
working with persons from backgrounds other than their own. 


Ban on Mass-kiLLinc Arms, Urcep sy Rep Cross 


The 83-Nation International Red Cross at its conference at 
New Delhi last fall adopted a draft code to ban warfare that 
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might cause mass-slaughter of civilians in any future war. The 
vote was 115-0, with Yugoslavia abstaining. The rules were to 
be forwarded to UN member-governments for consideration so 
the Red Cross can take steps to have them enacted into law. 


Atoms For Peace Awarp 

Professor Bohr, a world-renowned physicist, from Denmark, 
lately received the first “Atoms for Peace” award, created by the 
Ford Motor Co, Fund and amounting to $75,000. During the 
second World War Prof. Bohr, who fled from Denmark when it 
was occupied by the Nazis, came to the U.S. Here he played 
an important part in developing the A-bomb. Since the Presi- 
dent’s speech in 1955 urging a study of Atoms For Peace he has 
directed his energies to help make the atom a tool to benefit 


humanity. 


New Stamp Tro Honor CanapiAn PREss 

Canada has produced a new five-cent stamp to honor her press 
and its influence in accurately informing and drawing together 
the people of Canada. The January date of issuing the stamp 
coincides with the celebration of the jubilee of the Canadian 


Press. 





Atoms For Peace 1n America DiscussED 

In order to exchange ideas on the use of isotopes and radiation 
in agriculture and medicine a 7-man group from the UN has 
lately met with scientists, educators and officials in Nicaragua, F] 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras. This is the third U.S. 
Atoms for Peace mission to the American republics. 


New Wesr Inp1iAN FEDERATION BorN 

A new, partially self-governing state was born into the British 
Commonwealth of Nations on January 3. It is composed of 10 
chief islands and groups of islands in the West Indies, with a 
combined area of 8000 sq. miles, about the area of New Jersey, 
and a population of nearly 3 million. The islands included are 
Jamaica, Barbados, Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Antigua, St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla, Montserrat, Trinidad 


and Tobago, 


Bonivia Gers OuTLET ‘ro SEA 

In December landlocked Bolivia gained a railroad outlet to 
the ocean by way of Buenos Aires. A 330-mile-road line runs 
from Santa Cruz to Yacuba where it joins the General Belgrano 
railroad system of Argentina. Much of the line runs through 
jungle in southeastern Bolivia and workers had to contend with 
malaria and savage Indians as well as tropical heat during the 13 
years the road has been under construction. But at last Bolivia 
has her outlet to the Sea. 


Mie-sroneE In U.S.-Panama RELATIONS 

According to a law passed by the U.S. Congress in 1955 and 
approved August 30, 1957, the U.S. has transferred to Panama, 
free of cost, all the rights, title and interest held by the U.S. 
in various lands and improvements located near the canal zone. 
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Sec-Gen. Mora Makes Peace PLEA 


The 1957 Pageant of Peace, held in Washington during the 
Christmas holidays, was closed with an address by the Secretary- 
General of the Organization of American States, José Mora. He 
asked all Americans to resolve to work for peace as never before. 
Over 4000 persons visited the Pageant this year. Fifty-three 
countries and 14 states held nightly programs celebrating Christ- 
mas after the great tree lights were turned on, December 23rd. 


New Casana For Latin AMERICAN GiRL Scouts 


Among the many meetings held in 1957 in Latin America by 
professional and welfare groups was the opening of an interna- 
tional Center for Girl Scouts and Girl Guides. Located at Cuer- 
navaca, Mexico, it was visited during the summer by 163 girls, 
representing 27 countries. The year 1957 was the centenary year 
of the birth of Lord Baden-Powell, founder of the scouting 
movement. 


Erruscan LancuaGE FinaLty DeciPHERED 


An Italian scholar, Licinio Glori, has recently deciphered an 
Etruscan inscription supposed to be impossible to read. The lan- 
guage of Etruria is said to be the first-born of the Indo-European 
family whose mother language is lost. In the inscription deci- 
phered 10 per cent of the words are common to all European 
languages. Others are related to Greek, Anglo-Celtic, Latin, 
Anglo-German, 7 per cent to ancient Hittite and 6 per cent not 
to be found in any other known language. 


Tue Vatican Has INAUGURATED Wor Lp Rapio 


Pope Pius XII has inaugurated a new radio transmitting 
station replacing a smaller one which has broadcast from Vati- 
can City since 1931. The new equipment, one of the world’s 
best, will carry Papal messages to Communist China, or anywhere 
else in the world. On October 27, Pope Pius XII made one of 
the strongest appeals of his life for peace in the world. 


ExcHANGE oF Music STUDENTS 


Oberlin College is to send for a year’s study at Salzberg Aca- 
demy in Austria, 100 members of her junior class in music, 
Oberlin hopes for an exchange of students between the two 
schools as a permanent system. 


Starr Or Common Market For Europe 


January 1 marked the start in Europe of the Common Market 
and Euratom, two heroic efforts to weld France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg into a single-economic unit 
which has access to almost unlimited industrial power. It began 
in 1950 with the Schuman Plan in which Germany, France, and 
the Benelux countries and Italy pooled their coal-steel production, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE TAUGHT IN SWEDEN 


Lectures in American Literature are given in the Swedish Uni- 
versities of Upsala and Gothenburg for the academic year 1957-8. 
The lecturer is Associate Professor Hiler, of the University of 


Washington, himself a graduate of Upsala. 


“AMERICA ILLUSTRATED” TO BE PUBLISHED IN PoLAND 


Similar to the U.S. Government’s publication, “America Il]lus- 
trated,” in Russia is the Polish-language edition now to be pub- 
lished by the U.S. in Poland. Many articles and pictures will 
be alike, but in the language of Poland. 
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Turkey Atrracts More Tourisrs 

In order to attract tourists to Turkey, 98 new hotels with 4,534 
rooms have been built there during the past five years. A new 
Tourist Travel Corporation has been formed. It is composed of 
several banks, airlines and railways, and will erect more hotels 
and some 40-odd motels to facilitate travel by rail, automobile 
or plane. 


Epucation In TurkKEY 


A new School of Business Administration is to be opened soon 
at Robert College in Istanbul. Grants from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation will aid research and teaching of political and social sci- 
ences at the University of Ankara, and will aid in securing musical 
instruments for the Istanbul Municipal Symphony Orchestra. 


Girits’ Epucation Boominc In [RAQ 


More training colleges for women teachers opened in Lraq 
with the beginning of the academic year. A project under study 
by the Ministry of Education envisages that within a five-year 
period there will be a sufficient number of primary school teachers 
to staff the ever increasing primary schools built by the govern- 
ment. During the last academic year twenty-one training schools 


were opened. 


New PaMpHLet On [RAN 


Iran, formerly known as Persia, is proud of her history as the 
“Cradle of Civilization,” and, too, of the part she played in 
World War II, in which she was called “The Bridge of Victory” 
for the Allies. ‘The booklet recently issued by the Iranian Infor- 
mation Center in New York City tells, with fine illustrations, of 
the land and its people today, its mineral and oil resources. It 
also quotes the liberal statement of its ancient great king Darius 
(521 B.C.) “It is not my pleasure that the lower suffer injustice 
because of the higher.” 


Cotomso Unir To MEEr In WasnHincron 


At its October meeting in Saigon, South Viet-Nam, a 21-nation 
Colombo Plan conference decided to hold its next annual meet- 
ing in 1958 in Washington. This organization was founded in 
Colombo to promote the economy of South-East Asian countries. 
The area has already experienced a dynamic growth and expan- 
sion, and peoples of the region already feel confidence in their 
own destiny. Per capita income is steadily growing along with 
the economic development. 


SMITHSONIAN ANNouUNCES AN AsIAN ExuIBIT 


The Smithsonian Institution in Washington has announced that 
15 travelling exhibitions of Asian art are available on a rental 
basis for other institutions and museums, 


INp1A AND U.S. He_p Wiru Roaps 1n NEPAL 


Early in January an agreement was signed between India and 
the U.S. to cooperate in a five-year road building plan. Roads 
are planned from the mountainous interior of Nepal to run south 
to the border hailheads of the Indian railroad system. The plan 
calls for 300 miles of surfaced roads, 300 miles of unsurfaced 
roads and 300 miles of vehicle trails. Nepal now has only 150 
miles of surfaced roads. 


Lecion oF Merir Awarp To PrincE Wan 


The Legion of Merit Degree of Commander was lately pre- 
sented to H.R.H. Major-General Prince Wan, Foreign Minister 
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of Thailand, for his outstanding services (both as Ambassador to 
the U.S. and later as Foreign Minister of Thailand), to the prin- 
ciples of peace and justice. 


PHoNETIC ALPHABET PLANNED For Rep CHINA 


A simplified phonetic alphabet to replace the virtually 250,000 
characters or ideographs which old China has used for centuries 
is being launched by Peiping. The new alphabet is patterned 
after the Latin alphabet but, instead of 26 letters there will be 
29 to 31 letters to express some sounds occurring only in the 
Chinese tongue. By the use of diagrams, charts, radio and records 
Peiping talks hopefully of completing the reform in 30 years. 


FuLBRIGHT SCHOLARSHIP ExCHANGE WITH CHINA RESUMED 


The program of educational exchange with the Republic of 


China has recently been resumed. The original agreement, under 
the Fulbright act, had become inoperative when the Chinese 
capital was removed to Taiwan, though up to August 1946, 148 
students had been exchanged between the two countries. With 
the resumption of the exchange program with China, 39 coun- 
tries now participate in this educational exchange. 


NeEPAL’s Isr ELECTION 


On December 15 King Mahendra announced that Nepal’s first 
general election will be held on February 18, 1959. That day 
will be the eighth anniversary of the day on which his father, 
King Tribhuvan, inaugurated Nepal’s democratic regime, and 
marked a century of rule by the Rana family. 


CotomBo Pian For AFrRIca 

An 8-nation group meeting in London in mid-December, be- 
gan to draft a plan for coordinating technical aid in Africa south 
of the Sahara similar to the Colombo Plan for South-East Asia. 
Cooperating states are Britain, France, Portugal, S. Africa, Liberia, 
Rhodesian Federation, and Ghana. 


Guana Increases Services To THE Biinp 

A Regional Committee of the Ghana Society for the Blind has 
been formed at Tamale under the chairmanship of Alhaji Yakubu 
Tali, Tolon-Na. The £6,000 Blind Training Centre recently 
completed in Bolgatanga is now in use. Courses to be offered at 
the Centre include basketry, leather work, brick and tile making, 
upholstery, light furniture work, and shorthand and typing. 
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Agenda for Action: Toward Peace Through Disengagement, by 
James P. Warburg. (New York, Academy Books, Monde Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1957. Pp. x, 211, $4.00) 

James P. Warburg writes out of a long and varied experience 
in world affairs, and his criticisms of American foreign policy in 
recent years have been consistently constructive, if not often 
applied. This timely little book is useful especially for its pene- 
trating analysis of the nature of the crisis confronting us in the 
Middle East, and of the relationship between that crisis and our 
relations with the USSR in Europe. 

He contends that the crisis which began in 1956 is a twin 
crisis; that “The developments in Eastern Europe have pro- 
foundly shaken the foundations of Soviet Power,” while events 
in the Middle East at the same time “undermined the soli- 
darity of the anti-communist coalition,” but that the coinci- 
dence in time “prevented either side from taking full ad- 
vantage of the other’s difficulties,” whereas “‘it has also inter- 
locked the solution of their respective problems.” 

We may not agree with all the details of the solutions the au- 
thor proposes—this reviewer in fact does not—but his analysis is 
sound and many of his suggestions are excellent. It is a book 
that should be read by all who feel a real concern for American 
foreign policy—and that should mean, as Mr. Warburg himself 
points out, anyone who takes seriously the responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

He blames “our nation’s failures as a world leader” on ignor- 
ance—“ignorance of geography, ignorance of language and cul- 
tures other than our own, and, above all, ignorance of history” 
(page 18). One of the most valuable chapters in this book is the 
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remarkable “Historical Background Sketch of the Middle East” 
(Chapter III, pp. 49-72), compressing into 24 pages an illumi- 
nating and comprehensive presentation of the facts we need to 
know if we are to understand the forces underlying present con- 
flicts in that area. 
Heven Dwicut Rep 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


The American Conscience, by Roger Burlingame. (New York, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1957. Pp. xxiv, 420, bibliog., index, $6.75) 
A guided tour through more than three centuries of American 

behavior includes a multitude of criminal, or at least unsavory, 

episodes which we ourselves have judged harshly. It is quite pos- 
sible that our spiritual growth may well be helped by this remark- 
able book. 

Roger Burlingame’s interpretation of what the prayer book 
calls “our manifold sins and wickedness” holds the reader’s close 
attention throughout. The generalities of social and economic 
trends are spiced with the specifics of the actions of men and 
women, chiefly those who broke one or more of the Ten Com- 
mandments; or, as a matter of fact, of not a few who obeyed 
the decalogue, but whose intolerance and inhumanity caused 
devastating harm. 

Mr. Burlingame bases his book on the assumption that the 
American character is unique. It cannot be effectively examined 
out of context and this means that our geographical and spiritual 
isolation, the influence of the frontier and of the great natural 
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wealth of our continent were “special determinants in the forma- 
tion of our national thought” and action. 

According to Mr. Burlingame, agonizing reappraisals are noth- 
ing new in our history. We usually have applied them to our own 
behavior in self-criticism that has its roots in the puritan con- 
science we have inherited. We have maltreated the Indians, we 
have permitted slavery, we have burned witches, we have been 
intolerant. We have suffered from sordid greed in the market 
place and corruption and chicanery in government and business. 
We have had many narrow escapes from the brink of moral bank- 
ruptcy. Was it individual or national conscience that changed 
our ways or caused our remorse? In this scholarly and readable 
survey, Mr. Burlingame makes a fairly strong case for the exist- 
ence of a national conscience which should be more than usually 
troubled today in the midst of our racial conflict and the evidence 
of low moral standards in parts of our labor organizations. 


DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


Annual Review of United Nations Affairs, 1955-1956. Edited 
by Clyde Eagleton and Richard N. Swift. (New York, New 
York University Press, 1957. Pp. 217, $4.50) 

This book is the latest in the series of concise annual surveys 
of United Nations activities, prepared under the auspices of 
New York University’s Graduate Program of Studies in the 
United Nations. Based on the vast quantity of official United 
Nations Documents issued during 1955 and early 1956, it pro- 
vides both a factual summary of what was said and what was 
done on key issues before the United Nations in that period and 
a sound evaluation of United Nations action or lack of action on 
these issues. 

The six substantive chapters, written by members of the 
N.Y.U, faculty, cover all major areas of UN work: Peace and 
Security; Economic Affairs; Social and Humanitarian Matters; 
Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing Territories; Legal Matters, 
and Administrative Matters. The seventh chapter is a useful 
interpretation and summing up of “Ten Years of the United 
Nations,” by Clark Eichelberger, Director of the American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations. 

EvizaBeTH M. THompson 
Washington, D. C. 


The Atlantic—A History of an Ocean, by Leonard Outhwaite 
(New York, Coward-McCann, Inc., 1957. Pp. 479, index, 
illus., $6.50) 


The Atlantic Ocean has found a most articulate and capable 
champion to uphold its importance, past, present and future, as 
a highway for culture and commerce, and alas, for warfare too. 
Let MacKinder and geopolitics preach the theory of the “Heart- 
land.” Mr. Outhwaite will have none of it, and his absorbing 
survey of the influence of this ocean on history will help support 
his thesis. His entertaining book so broadens the scope of a mere 
history that it becomes also a popular treatise on elementary 
oceanography and ships. It also expands the Atlantic by including 
in its “system” the Mediterranean, the Black Sea and the many 
other bodies of water which ultimately mingle with the Atlantic. 

After describing the structure of the Atlantic system and its 
winds, tides, and currents, Mr. Outhwaite tells of the ships and 
the men who sailed to explore and colonize and ultimately to 
carry cargoes. The Greeks, Phoenicians and Romans, and the 
Norsemen, contributed ship design and navigation and the courage 
to penetrate the unknown. Centuries later came the Whalers, the 
Slave-traders, the Packets and lastly the steam engine and the 
steel ship. Mr. Outhwaite enlivens his story with many an anec- 
dote about the men whose daring and skill made the Atlantic 
serve the purposes of mankind. 
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Perhaps the author’s contention that “the nation or nations that 
control the Atlantic and the lands adjacent control the future” 
exaggerates the future role of sea power. His contagious enthusi- 
asm for the greatest ocean on earth, however, will inevitably be 
communicated to his readers who will find his book thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


William E. Borah and the Outlawry of War, by John Chalmers 
Vinson. (Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1957. Pp. x, 
212, $4.50) 

The late Senator Borah is pictured in this elaborate digest of 
his and other papers as a chief architect of the Briand-Kellogg 
pact. A friend and fellow worker ascribed to Borah “invincible 
ignorance and stupid arrogance.” Borah himself said his highest 
claim for credit was for what he helped prevent. The book puts 
the man in better focus than it does the subject. 

Salmon O. Levinson proposed the “outlawry of war” as a de- 
legalizing of war and its results, coupled with a court having full 
jurisdiction over all disputes and a codifiaction of law. For 10 
years Levinson worked on Borah to act in the Senate on this 
program. The author makes it clear that Borah never understood 
the first proposition—he stopped at seeing the mere elimination 
of force. Then Briand, having phrased the core of the Locarno 
settlement, sought a treaty with the United States embodying it. 
Briand’s two basic articles remained unchanged, but Kellogg, 
with Borah’s aid, as chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, transformed a bilateral proposal into a multilateral 
one with a new preamble calculated to meet senatorial points of 
view. Borah did a competent job in handling the treaty in the 
Senate, which surprised many. 

The author spells out Borah’s records and thoughts from his 
and other literary remains. In doing so he disregards the inter- 
national setting in which the Briand-Kellogg treaty came into 
being, but he never once calls Borah of Idaho a statesman. 

Denys P. Myers 


The Caribbean: Contemporary International Relations. Edited 
by A. Curtis Wilgus. (Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 
1957. Pp. xxv, index, $5.50) 

In twenty-one chapters by specialists in the history and con- 
temporary affairs of the Caribbean region this inviting volume 
offers an introduction to the complex life of an area long strate- 
gically and economically close to the United States. 

Under the group headings “Diplomatic Relations,” “Confeder- 
ation Movements,” “Trade and Business,” “Travel and Migra- 
tion,” “Cultural Cooperation,” and “Caribbean Bibliography” the 
articles comprise papers presented at the seventh conference on 
the Caribbean at the University of Florida, December 6, 7, and 
8, 1956. 

The evolution of this area from an arena of international 
colonial rivalry and exploitation of workers in tropical agriculture 
to a twentieth-century laboratory of self-government is recounted 
in this volume. 

Although political relations between the United States and 
the Central American and island republics have greatly improved, 
as pointed out by the editor, nevertheless, in the opinion of 
Lawrence F. Hill, “With the rise of the irresistible tide of 
nationalism and with the restless upsurge of the masses of people 
for a better life, the United States in the future can expect to 
encounter perennial difficulties of various kinds in all the areas 
of the Caribbean.” 

Currently the region affords a striking contrast in the success 
of the British West Indies Federation movement on one hand 
and the failure of all projects for Central American confederation 
on the other. In the former case obstacles like vast distances 
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between territorial components and multiracial populations seem 
to be overcome by the need for codperation of colonial govern- 
ments in dealing with common economic and technical problems; 
whereas in the latter the chief stumbling block appears to be the 
absence of stable self-government for a reasonable time in all five 
of the republics at once. 


Freperic W. GANZERT 


Christianity and World Issues, by 'T. B. Maston. (New York, 

Macmillan, 1957. Pp. ix, 374, $5.00) 

This work, by an eminent teacher of the large and influential 
Southern Baptist Church, is of an ambitious order. It covers more 
or less the whole field of Christian social ethics and is intended 
by the Author as a textbook in applied Christianity for seminaries 
and church-related colleges. 

At the same time, Professor Maston’s exposition of various 
problems of our time, such as the individual, the family, race, 
economics, Communism, church-state relations, and war and peace, 
is suitable for the general reader and inquirer. The style is 
popular, and many telling concrete illustrations are presented. The 
aim is always to see what the Bible and Christianity have to say 
about the problem in question, not only from a general standpoint 
but also in the light of a specific challenge to action in today’s 
troubled world. , 

The approach of the Author is in certain respects character- 
istically American. He is a scholar and documents his sources 
with great care. He has read and uses in his argument many 
works, But the bent of his mind is pragmatic and eclectic, one 
might say synthetic. He has no strong point of view in theology 
or dominating thesis that pervades all he says. Even in his con- 
stant invocation of Church and Bible, he begs a good many ques- 
tions and assumes a consensus which it is hard to find in the 
world of theological scholarship. 

All that he writes is constructive, informed by common sense, 
conceived in a spirit of moderation, and calculated to advance the 
general social consensus without which lasting progress is impos- 
sible. Above all, he is intelligible, introducing into tangled topics 
clarity and understanding. 

Of especial value, in the opinion of this reviewer, are Professor 
Maston’s discussions of Communism and War and Peace. 

Cuartes W. Lowry 


The Confederate Reader, Richard B. Harwell, Editor. (New 
York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1957. Pp. xxvi, 389, 
$7.50) 

Here is a contemporary eye-witness story of the embattled 
Confederacy. All the selections were written during the Civil 
War, within the bounds of the Confederacy, by Southerners 
themselves or by Southern sympathizers. Harwell 
wisely that much of the material used is unfamiliar even to 


chooses so 


specialists. 

As one reads he experiences a panoramic view of the short- 
a ~ Th . . . . 
lived Confederacy. ‘To achieve his picture Harwell examined 
thousands of Confederate imprints carefully—many of them he 
read in their entirety. 

Harwell’s book is arranged chronologically and contains a gen- 
erous assortment of memorabilia including battle reports, travel 
accounts, sermons, songs, sketches, newspaper stories and other 
literature that, combined, depict the life of the Confederacy. 

This work is a distinct contribution to our understanding of 
the Civil War period. It should lead the way to similar under- 
takings which will increase knowledge of our great domestic 
conflict. 


EvLpen BILiincs 
Legislative Reference Service 





Conservation—An American Story of Conflict and Accomplish- 
ment, by David Cushman Coyle. (Brunswick, New Jersey, 
Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. ix-284, $5.00) 

This book is a timely review of a half century of conflict 
between those who believe that The American Way is complete 
freedom for business to exploit for immediate profit any and all 
resources, human included, and those who believe that it is the 
search for the greatest good for the greatest number both now 
and in the future. 

Coyle does not distinguish between two phases of the conflict 
not NECESSARILY bound together. These are the problems of 
physical conservation of resources and of equitable distribution of 
the benefits arising from their exploitation. 

While the author does not emphasize it, the similarity of the 
reactionary attitudes of the administrations following each of the 
Roosevelts is strikingly brought out. In the interim forest and 
soil conservation had become so well established as to be reason- 
ably safe from retrogression. In other fields progress has been 
much slower. 

The treatment of forest and soil conservation is much more 
forward looking than that on irrigation and mineral conservation. 
In advocating soil conservation the author properly points out the 
need for preserving soil for the distant future. While acknowl- 
edging that good agricultural land is strictly limited he does not 
see the value of irrigating desert land and thus in effect creating 
new farms. Is Coyle’s tacit agreement that little or nothing can 
be done to prevent waste of minerals any more justified than the 
similar attitude of Pinchot’s opponents with regard to forest 
wastes in the early years of his campaign? 

A few minor items disturbed the present writer. The chron- 
ology of the first few chapters on the history of forest conserva- 
tion is confusing. Bennett’s successful crusade to arouse public 
concern over the waste of soil is given scant attention. Boulder 
Dam is placed in Arizona to the exclusion of Nevada. The real 
success of the Carey Act, at least in Idaho, is dismissed with one 
derogatory sentence. 

The best part of the book is the relatively intensive history of 
the fight for forest conservation by Gifford Pinchot. 

M. R. Lewis 
Consulting Engineer 


Oakland, California 


Democracy in England, by Diana Spearman, (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 225, references, index, $6.00) 
In this, her second book, Diana Spearman has published the 

result of extensive research into English political development. She 

has been actively engaged in party political organizations and is 

a frequent contributor on political affairs, to The Times of Lon- 

don. Her interest in the history of democracy came about through 

a desire to understand its effect on democracy in the England of 

today. 

The author reviews and makes new interpretations of eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century politics in her country. She looks at the 
activities and aims of minor, as well as important, politicians in 
those centuries. Consideration is given to how they influenced the 
development of democratic forms. ‘The French Revolution and 
the representative system of government growing up in the 
United States had important effects in English circles. Quota- 
tions from little-known debates and side-lights on social history 
keep the reading from becoming a difficult review of facts. 
Weighing the results of developments, as they move along, leaves 
no need for imagination. Pursuing the written words creates an 
opportunity to make an independent evaluation of causes and 
effects. Of real importance is the fact that this entire problem 
is pursued up to most recent times. Some of the findings arrived 
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at by Miss Spearman, in her look at the future, may be disturb- 
ing. However, she has drawn up answers that seem reassuring. 
In conclusion, three ways to reinstate a balanced Constitution 
are presented. 

“Democracy in England” should prove of value to those with 
an interest in history as well as to the student of governments. It 
is worthy of reading by any who wish to develop a better under- 
standing of England in the present-day world. 

A, J. MaxwELi 
U.S.A., Retired 


Dimitri Stancioff: Patriot and Cosmopolitan (1864-1940), by 
Nadejda, Lady Muir. (London, John Murray, 1957. Pp. xii, 
287, index, $5.50) 

In the days when the Danubian Navigation Company linked 
Bulgarian ports to the great cities of Vienna and Budapest, Dimi- 
tri Stancioff was born at Sistov, a busy, commercial river town. 
His early education was at the Imperial Academy, the Theresi- 
anum, Vienna. When the youthful patriot completed his Jaw 
course and was preparing for a doctorate in the University of 
Vienna, national independence for Bulgaria was strong enough to 
permit the Bulgarians to invite Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha to act as their Sovereign. Stancioff, with a perfect knowl- 
edge of Bulgarian and German, was asked by the Prince to serve 
as his confidential secretary. In this capacity he accompanied the 
ruler from Vienna to Sofia where a new court was established. 

One of the most charming adornments of this court was the 
Countess Anna de Grenaud, a Lady-in-Waiting to Ferdinand’s 
French mother, the Princess Clementine. Anna accepted Dimi- 
tri’s proposal of marriage in 1889. A son, Ivan, was born in St. 
Petersburg, where Dimitri was the first Bulgarian Diplomatic 
Agent at the Court of the Czar in 1896. His promotion to 
Minister took place in 1902. 

Due to a political crisis in Sofia, Stancioff was recalled to Bul- 
garia in 1906 and appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. In 
1908 he was sent to Paris as Minister. After seven fruitful years 
in France, where the Stancioffs worked for international under- 
standing and peace, they were transferred to Rome where they 
stayed but a few months before returning to Bulgaria. The war 
years and their sad aftermath kept them in Bulgaria until the 
Treaty of Neuilly (1919). This paved the way for the appoint- 
ment of Dimitri as Minister to the Court of St. James’. In 1924 
the Stancioffs returned to Bulgaria, where the Bulgarian patriot 
and world citizen died in 1940. 

The value of this book is enhanced by a comprehensive index 
and a thoughtful Foreward by the British historian, G. P. Gooch. 

Joseru F. THorninc 
Honorary Professor of International Relations, 


Catholic University of Chile 


Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1954, Edited by 
Peter V. Curl. (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. 
xxii, 506, $5.00) 

The merit of this compilation is that it presents, in a compact, 
orderly form, the main outlines of U.S. foreign policy through- 
out 1954, The chief European development was the effort to 
integrate the German Federal Republic with Western Europe in 
the larger framework of the North Atlantic Community. In Asia 
mutual defense ties were strengthened with the Republic of Ko- 
rea, Japan, Pakistan and the Republic of China. At the tenth 
Inter-American Conference at Caracas, the United States won a 
measure of general support for resistance to a Soviet beachhead 
in Guatemala. Partly as a result of this agreement the Marxist- 
Leninist regime of Jacobo Arbenz was overthrown, 
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In the United Nations U.S. officials encouraged the world or- 
ganization to function effectively in the political field. To this 
end they attempted to negotiate workable agreements on disarma- 
ment and the development of thermonuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. The documents on these subjects provide a good frame 
of reference for current discussion of these issues. The volume is 
ably edited and possesses an excellent index. 


Joseru F, THorninc 


The Economics of Communist Eastern Europe, by Nicholas Spul- 
ber. (New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1957. Pp. 525, bibliog., 
appendices, $12.50) 

In the decade following World War II the Soviet Union set 
in motion political and economic forces that have transformed 
the socio-industrial character of Eastern Europe.’ Professor Spul- 
ber has undertaken an examination of the structural economic 
changes that have occurred in this pivotal area of Europe during 
the years 1946-1955 and he has indicated the probable direction 
of these developments. His work, a significant contribution from 
the standpoint of scholarship, provides important interpretations 
and makes possible a deeper understanding of the complex eco- 
nomic society emerging under the aegis of the Soviet Union. 

Professor Spulber begins with a summary of the economic situ- 
ation that prevailed in the interwar period, 1919-1939, and 
traces, in detail the sequence of socialization that occurred in the 
East European countries since 1946. He describes carefully the 
exploitation of these small countries by the U.S.S.R., explaining 
in detail the operations of the joint stock companies, compensa- 
tion and trade agreements. Professor Spulber is also careful to 
indicate that the compulsory accelerated industrialization together 
with the deterioration in the agricultural sectors has created seri- 
ous imbalances in the economies of these countries. The real 
costs of the industrialization are reflected in the low standards of 
living prevailing in these countries. The low living standards, as 
well as the lack of political freedom and independence, are the 
sources of dissatisfaction and pressures in these countries. 

This book is exemplary in many ways. It is a well-written and 
clear exposition of a difficult subject. The documentation and 
statistical materials have been carefully analyzed and presented. 
The statistical tables are excellent and the book is well indexed. 


“The term Eastern Europe as used by Professor Spulber includes the fol- 
lowing: Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. 

Ernest Ruin 
Washington, D. C. 


Finland in the Second World War, by C. Leonard Lundin. 
(Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University Press. Pp. 303, 
$5.00) 

Historians and publicists have already contributed a mass of 
literature concerning World War II and its many facets. Doubt- 
less it will be a center of historical controversy for many years to 
come. Concerning one minor but important aspect of the war, 
however, little of importance has been published so far in the 
English language. There are few works of real value devoted to 
the role that tiny Finland played in the conflict. 

This void is partly filled by the scholarly work of C. Leonard 
Lundin, Professor of History at Indiana University. The author 
makes no attempt to write a complete narrative of Finland’s par- 
ticipation in the war. On the contrary, he attempts to focus 
attention on “certain problems, particularly in the fields of politics 
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and international relations,” which available books “leave unset- 
tled or disputed,” and which should be of interest to laymen as 
well as scholars interested in Finland’s relations and conflicts with 
Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union. 

In writing this interesting book Mr. Lundin has relied pri- 
marily upon reminiscences by persons who were actively involved 
in the war or close observers of it. 

The account of the war itself is lively and extremely interest- 
ing. The author manages to present much detail in his discussion 
of various aspects of the conflict. Especially well done is that 
part of the book devoted to a discussion of the inept and often 
floundering efforts of Finland to leave the war in 1944. 

Mr. Lundin concludes his work on an optimistic note. He con- 
tends that Finland since 1944 has made amazing strides in social 
reforms. Finland might become a “sort of laboratory of social 
experimentation by a free people as Sweden or Denmark.” If this 
change should prove to be of a permanent nature, he surmises 
that the hardships and losses incurred by Finland in World War 
II may well have been worth the price. 

GILBERT KoHLENBERG 
Head, Department of History 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 


A History of United States Foreign Policy, by Julius W. Pratt. 
(New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. xxiv, 808, $6.95) 
Professor Pratt has accomplished a difficult task with admir- 

able accuracy of historical statement and equally admirable bal- 

ance in his judgment of the forces motivating particular policies. 

Introductory chapters on the aims of foreign policy and on the 

tools of diplomacy and the tools of force give a good setting 

for the successive chapters beginning with the diplomacy of rev- 
olution, following chronologically through the Monroe Doc- 
trine, the expansion south and west, the emergence of world- 
wide interests, and problems of war and peace, and closing with 

a brief “Trial Balance and Analysis.” While every new volume 

must of necessity be heavily indebted to the earlier literature 

on the subject, Prof. Pratt has succeeded in presenting the prob- 

lems in graphic and at times dramatic form and has thus thrown 

light for the student upon policies that might not otherwise be 

clearly understood. Some twenty-two maps illustrate the text. 
C. G. Fenwick 


Pan American Union 


Indonesia’s Economic Stabilization and Development, by Benja- 
min Higgins. (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957. 
Pp. 201, $4.00) 

Forty years ago there was in the United States very little 
knowledge of and practically no interest regarding the area which 
now is the Republic of Indonesia. Not until World War II did 
the American public become more than vaguely aware of that 
area’s existence. Today, the average American knows that there 
is an Indonesia but gives little thought to the where, what, how 
and why of it. Not so, however, a goodly number of United 
States officials and a larger number of American intellectuals: in 
governmental, commercial and academic circles the amount of 
attention currently being given to the study of the history, politics, 
economics, and culture of Indonesia has become extensive. 

The volume under review is in its origin and its authorship 
illustrative of this interest and is in its substance an example of 
its manifestation. The author has had practical on-the-spot ex- 
perience in Indonesia, both in official and in unofficial capacities. 
He says of this book: “The study may thus be regarded also as 
an interim report of the M.1.T. Indonesia Project, which is part 
of the Economic and Political Development Program of the 
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M.1.T. Center for International Studies, launched in July 1955 
with financing for five years from the Ford Foundation.” 

The data presented and the conclusion set forth in this “re- 
port” add up to: The economic situation is unstable, the political 
situation is unstable, the financial situation is unstable; “If the 
young Republic is to maintain its economic and political inde- 
pendence, it must resolutely pursue policies which will bring 
financial equilibrium;” there is a plan, but it is less than com- 
prehensive and it lacks boldness; is there the popular will and 


willingness to follow through? 
SranLEy K. Hornpeck 


Israel and the Middle East, by Harry B. Ellis. (New York, 

Ronald Press, 1957. Pp. 242, $4.00) 

Mr. Ellis, former Middle East correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor, opens his narrative with a vivid comparison of 
two villages. One is Qalgilya, in Jordan, the other is the kibbutz 
of Nir Eliahu, in Israel. Until 1948 the Arabs of Qalgilya earned 
their income from orange groves and wheat fields. Today, thanks 
to the armistice line, Israeli farmers manage these crops. Qalgqilya 
has not been able to do anything with the barren territory it has 
now. From their windows, however, Qalgilyans can watch Is- 
raeli farmers working their soil, gathering their crops. 

Having so eloquently underlined the human factor in the 
Palestine equation, the author unfortunately throws away this 
approach in favor of the many-times-told story of the background 
of the Arab-Israeli dispute. His account, in successive chapters, 
of Palestine through the ages, Arab nationalism, the promises 
made by the British to both Arab and Jew after World War I, 
international Zionism, and Great Power rivalry in the Middle 
Fast, is thorough but standard, and adds no new light to this 
depressing subject. There is a good chapter on Israel’s internal 
development, especially its treatment of its Arab citizens. Al- 
though the author is painfully honest in his realization of the 
need for an Arab-Israeli modus vivendi, he fails to recognize new 
forces at work among the Arabs, or the necessity of real changes 
in present Israeli policy, especially regarding the refugees. 

In sum this is a useful introduction to a key problem in this 
area which must be supplemented by further readings. 

WiLuiaAM SPENCER 
Washington, D. C. 


The Life of Sir John Eliot 1592-1632: Struggle for Parliamen- 
tary Freedom, by Harold Hulme. (New York, New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. 423, $6.75) 

Free government in the Western World is a product of a long 
and painful process. It can well bear retelling and the great 
documents that marked its progress can well be restudied. For 
instance, the Constitution of the United States says that “for 
any speech or debate in either House,” Senators and Representa- 
tives “shall not be questioned in any other place.” The English 
Bill of Rights 1689) likewise states: “That the freedom of 
speech and debates or proceedings in parliament ought not to 
be impeached or questioned in any court or place out of parlia- 
ment.” 

It was in defense of this principle that Sir John Eliot, a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons from Cornwall in five parlia- 
ments during the reign of Charles I, gave his life. The author 
is to be commended for this thorough and painstaking scholarship 
in tracing the parliamentary history of his subject’s times. 

While Eliot had much influence, the author makes it clear that 
he was not the intellectual leader of the Commons. Such associ- 
ates as Sir Thomas Wentworth and Sir Edward Coke were 
superior both in ability and in knowledge, but Eliot seemed to 
have no peer for stating in ringing and fiery words the great 
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issues at stake in parliament’s contest with Charles I and his 
ministers. His unbounded zeal in the cause of parliamentary 
rights finally led to his imprisonment in the Tower by order of 
the King and there he died in 1632 at the age of forty. 

That Eliot was not the perfect man may be taken for granted. 
However, many readers doubtless will feel that the great principle 
of parliamentary rights, which he championed, goes far toward 
overshadowing any blemishes his character may have had. 
Jennincs B. SanpeErs 
Kensington, Maryland 


Mr. Lincoln’s Washington, by Stanley Kimmel. (New York, 
Coward-McCann, Inc., 1957. Pp. 224, over 250 illustrations, 
$7.50) 

Rebel Brass: The Confederate Command System, by Frank E. 
Vandiver. Introduction by T. Harry Williams. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press. 1956. Pp. xvii, 143, bibliog., 
index, $3.00) 


This review is a tale of two cities, Washington and Richmond. 
In the Civil War they were the nerve centers of the North and 
South. Consequently they have a profound significance in the 
study of that war. Although these two books report events from 
1861 to 1865 from entirely different points of view, each one 
makes a useful contribution to understanding the strength and 
weakness of either side. 

Mr. Kimmel looks at Washington through the eyes of the local 
newspapers with the valuable aid of photographers, map-makers 
and artists. Mr. Vandiver puts under the microscope the South- 
ern high command in Richmond to observe its performance in 
directing the whole Southern war effort. In short, Mr. Kimmel’s 
book is for the general reader, while Mr. Vandiver writes for the 
more serious student of military and political history. 

Mr. Kimmel shows us a Washington that only slightly resem- 
bles today’s city. Mr. Lincoln’s Washington was as unfinished 
and as unready to be the Capital of a great nation as was the 
government to conduct the first total war in history. Pictures 
show the incompleted dome of the Capitol surrounded by der- 
ricks; the Washington Monument just beginning its upward 
climb; streets deep in mud or dust; a smelly canal crossing the 
city apparently floating more dead cats than canal boats; and 
private buildings a sad commentary on American taste. The reader 
of this book in the light of 1957-Washington may recall the 
proud words of Caesar Augustus: “I found Rome brick and left 
it marble.” 

Defeat and victory alternated grief and joy in the city, as 
Mr. Kimmel shows us, in reflecting events on the battlefields. 
The every-day life of the plain people is as meaningful for the 
author as the social calendar of the White House. From Lincoln’s 
first inaagural to the trial of the conspirators after his assassina- 
tion, the portrait of the city is drawn realistically with all its 
blemishes, but showing the forcefulness that at length achieved 
victory, and with all the lines of the violent emotions marking 
the pace. 

A hundred miles to the south, Richmond was organizing for 
war, Ordinarily historians are preoccupied with the military de- 
cisions emanating from that city, forgetting that behind success- 
ful strategy lies effective logistics. Mr. Vandiver sets the record 
straight in his book, which is a brief and simply written intro- 
ductory study of the political and military, economic and social 
problems of the Confederacy. He is to be congratulated on his 
clear recognition of the importance of procuring and distributing 
military supplies, i.e., logistics, which underlies the conduct of 
war. He emphasizes the fact that the conflict between the need 
in total war for strong centralization of power in Richmond and 
traditional states rights in the South, was an enduring handicap 
for the rebel brass. 
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For better or for worse the fate of the Confederacy depended 
on the civilian leaders in Richmond. Mr. Vandiver’s estimate of 
their character and ability, his views on their organization, and 
his sound perspective on logistics make his book valuable for ex- 
plaining the outcome of the Civil War. 

DonaLp ARMSTRONG 


The Lunatic Fringe, by Gerald W. Johnson. (Philadelphia, J. 
B. Lippincott Co., 1957. Pp. iii, 248, $3.95) 


Theodore Roosevelt, who identified the lunatic fringe in all 
reform movements, is the first sample in this pungent selection 
of exhibits from the American scene. The remainder are Thomas 
Paine, Sarah and Angelina Grimké, Horace Greeley, Victoria 
Claflin Woodhull, Henry George, Ignatius Donnelly, Sockless 
Jerry Simpson, Mary Elizabeth Clyens Lease, “Coin” Harvey, 
John Peter Altgeld, Carry Nation and Tom Watson. Roosevelt 
qualified after he was President; most of the others made careers 
of being out of step with their times. The author explains his 
characters with skill and points up their foibles with under- 
standing to the end that he has made a rollicking book. 

But his real purpose is a serious one. He emphasizes that each 
of these persons in his own day stood for odd things that since 
have been accepted and each gained his reputation by being 
ahead of his times. He asserts again and again “that in a fluid 
society such as ours the man who is ready to move, although he 
may be wrong, has a chance of being right; while the man who 
stands fast has no chance whatever of being anything but wrong 
in a mobile society.” In a fervid final chapter he inveighs against 
the reliance on technological defense and disregard of the “ex- 
ploding mind” which is being suppressed. It is when the Ameri- 
can “fears that he may have his head turned by the siren songs 
of characters that he classifies vaguely as ‘subversives’ that he falls 
into blind panic, stampedes, and tramples underfoot the guaran- 
ties of his ow:. liberty and even of his physical safety.” Mr. 
Johnson has written a book to discourage that state of mind. 

Denys P. Myers 
Washington, D.C. 


National Communism and Soviet Strategy, by D. A. Tomasic. 
(Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1957. Pp. 222, $4.50) 


Here is one of the newest publications available to American 
readers on Tito’s national communist regime, with an introduc- 
tion by Dean Elmer L. Kayser of the George Washington Uni- 
versity. Professor Tomasic, a well-known sociologist of Croatian 
background at Indiana University, devotes seven of the ten 
chapters in his book to the turbulent history of the Yugoslav 
communist movement—from its founding in 1920 to its pow- 
erful and controversial position in 1956. These chapters bring 
together much useful information from Yugoslav communist 
literature and diplomatic memoirs, the sources being cited in the 
form of brief reference notes. For this section of the book, the 
author acknowledges special help from his research associate, Mr. 
Joseph Strmecki. 

Of the three remaining chapters, Professor Tomasic devotes 
two to the significance of Titoism for the international com- 
munist movement, with particular reference to its role in the 
Kremlin’s current world strategy. Khrushchev’s efforts to “nor- 
malize” relations with Tito, the author feels, have been moti- 
vated largely by the desire to use Tito’s more “liberal” and 
“national” Communism as an instrument for consolidating Com- 
munism in general and for promoting its expansion in Asia 
and Africa. But, as he attempts to show in his last all-too-brief 
and somewhat confusing chapter, this scheme has encountered 
serious obstacles when applied to the East European satellites. 
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The complex developments mentioned in these last pages have 
yet to run their full course. 
EvizaBETH M. THompson 
Washington, D.C. 


Nationalism in Colonial Africa, by Thomas Hodgkin. (New York, 
New York University Press, 1957. Pp. 190, two maps, index, 
$3.75 
This book was first published during 1956 in Great Britain, 

where there is a broader connection with the subject of Mr. 
Hodgkin’s writing than in the United States. However, the in- 
formation is presented in an unbiased manner and any reader can 
utilize it to formulate his own opinions. The study is limited to 
dependent territories in Africa south of the Sahara. Here is an 
original survey of the existing political situations and a look at 
the histories of nationalist movements in those dependencies with- 
in his chosen geographical area. 

Opening with a chapter titled, “Policies of the Powers,” the 
author brings out information which has been little understood 
by many of those he must hope to reach through this book. In 
the second part are descriptive chapters to cover people, places, 
and the various groups or organizations influencing nationalist 
movements. The hypotheses Mr. Hodgkins sets forth in closing 
are well rounded and should provide the starting point for fur- 
ther thought and discussion. Added help is in a set of notes on 
the sources of information used by the author. 

Africa has a large place in to-day’s affairs and the problems of 
colonies on that continent influence activities in other parts of 
the world. Nationalist movements must be examined, rather than 
glanced at, and this book is a worthy means for obtaining basic 
information concerning the status of colonial Africans. 


A. J. Maxwe.ui 


The New Class: An Analysis of the Communist System, by Milo- 
van Djilas. (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. Pp. vii, 
214, $3.95) 


This is a calm examination of the Marxist-Leninist system by 
a one-time Vice President of Tito’s Yugoslavia. Djilas worked 
his way up to high political responsibility by strict adherence to 
the Party line. Arriving at the top, he found little resembling 
his ideal of Socialist society. The “entrenched ranks of privi- 
lege” confronted him on every side. His own words about the 
rottenness in the system are clear enough: “Power and govern- 
ment are identical with the use, enjoyment and disposition of 
almost all the nation’s goods.” The new class of Marxist-Leninist 
administrators was simply “fa new group of exploiters and nothing 
else at all.” Djilas was candid enough to admit that such exploita- 
tion by one group represented a “latent civil war between the 
government and the people.” 

In the light of such observations, the author, a one-time propa- 
gandist for Tito, realized that he was serving a totalitarian clique 
just as vicious as the Nazi regime of Czechoslovakia, Austria or 
Germany. He finally refused further support to the Tito govern- 
ment which kept ration cards and job permits in the hands of 
the ruling clique. He did his best to destroy the “great Lenin 
legend”. Unfortunately, Djilas retains his blind faith in the 
materialism of Karl Marx; he continues to have illusions about 
the possibility of establishing a “socialist” society, without resort 
to terror, torture, dungeons and other police-state techniques. He 
imagines that man is all body and no soul. Although aware of 
the fact that, in practice, “Titoism” and “Stalinism” are well- 
nigh synonymous terms, he has yet to see that ‘“Marxism’’ is 
another idol with a head of steel. Perhaps some day, like the 
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Hungarian Freedom Fighters, Djilas will find it impossible to 
linger in the half-way house of “socialism.” 
Joseru F, THorninc 


Personal and Oriental, by Austin Coates. (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1957. Pp. 260, $4.00) 

They are rare—people who have the knack of becoming ac- 
quainted with people of all sorts in places of all sorts and in cir- 
cumstances of all sorts, of sensing what’s what and why, of re- 
membering well and being well remembered, and of retracing 
their steps and telling thereof with delight to themselves and 
enchantment and profit to those who take time to listen. Such a 
person has written this book. In the book he has given an ac- 
count which is indeed “personal” of a journey westward, starting 
in Tokyo and proceeding at leisurely pace via HongKong, the 
Philippines, Burma, India, Pakistan, Iraq and Turkey, to Paris. 
He travelled to suit himself, moving when he would, where he 
would and with or to whom he would, making “a subjective 
assessment of a mental climate lived in.” Neither teaching nor 
preaching, he tells episode by episode what he saw, heard, smelled, 
tasted or touched; and in and of it all he produces a series of 
word pictures illustrative of the ways of life, the thoughts and 
the feelings of people, little people as distinguished from poten- 
tates and politicians, along a “thin line through an area too vast 
to be thought of objectively.” 

SranLey K. HornBECK 


Portugal and the Portuguese World, by Richard Pattee. (Milwau- 
kee, The Bruce Publishing Co., 1957. Pp. vii, 350, $7.50) 


The first four chapters of this book describe the geography, 
history, development and culture of Portugal and the Portuguese 
overseas territories. Six chapters are then devoted to a considera- 
tion of the “National Revolution” of Dr. Antonio Oliveira de 
Salazar, dating from 1928, and the effects this statesman’s leader- 
ship has exercised upon Portuguese nationals at home and abroad. 
Although both parts of the story have their moments of high 
drama and glory, the second section, dealing with contemporane- 
ous socio-economic progress, is replete with meaning for those 
who value Christian character, economic competence and sound 
administrative principles among the peoples of Africa and Asia. 
The latter have been integrated into the Portuguese world, serv- 
ing with distinction in the Supreme Court, the National Assem- 
bly, the Corporative Chamber, the Council of State and the 
world-famous universities of Coimbra and Lisbon. This helps to 
explain why, while Britain and France are beset by “colonial” 
problems, the citizens of Portugal from Goa to Angola work in 
a spirit of brotherhood and conscientious devotion to daily labor. 
The people of Portugal, after their experience of political anarchy 
and huge financial deficits in the mid-twenties, decided to dis- 
pense with political charlatans, to live within their means and to 
produce enough cork, sardines and wine for sales abroad. At the 
same time, they grew wheat, vegetables and fruit for home con- 
sumption. Application of classical principles of government 
brought spectacular results, especially if one takes into account the 
meager natural resources of the mother country. Aware of these 
achievements, the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, speaking 
to Democratic Majority Leader John W. McCormack, declared 
that “Prime Minister Salazar had proved himself the most en- 
lightened and successful statesman of the modern world.” His 
Holiness, Pius XII, hailed the Portuguese Prime Minister as “a 
government leader who has won the affection of his people . . . 
and the respect and esteem of the world.” 

The author, Mr. Richard Pattee, acknowledges that his is a 
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compilation of printed material, not an original work. He ap- 
pears to be more familiar with foreign languages than with Eng- 
lish, as sad lapses in grammar indicate (e.g., page 47 and page 
245). There are also typographical errors (e.g., page 47, “inter- 
national bridges” for “international brigades”), suggesting careless 
proof-reading. Generally speaking, style is not Mr. Pattee’s forte. 
On the other hand, his choice of quotations from other writers 
is excellent. Moreover, he has supplied his readers with a good 
bibliography and a useful index. 

Joseru F, THorninc 


Revolt on the Nile, by Col. Anwar El Sadat, with a foreword by 
President Nasser. (New York, The John Day Co., 1957. Pp. 
159, $3.00) 

This is an amazingly candid little book, revealing the 15-year- 
long conspiracy whereby a small group of young army officers 
plotted the overthrow of the corrupt Egyptian monarchy, even- 
tually succeeding in forcing King Farouk’s abdication and exile. 

As early as 1938 a group of recent graduates of the Military 
Academy, led by Gamal Abdul Nasser and the author of this book, 
were on garrison duty at a remote outpost in the province of Said. 
They enlivened their evenings by passionate discussions of the 
evils of imperialism, monarchy, and feudalism, and the necessity 
of establishing in Egypt “a strong and free democracy.” They 
founded in 1939 “a secret revolutionary society dedicated to the 
task of liberation,” and this book reveals the story of how their 
influence spread throughout the army and gained adherents also in 
civil life; of their somewhat confused relations with the Muslim 
Brotherhood; of plot after plot that nearly succeeded (even in- 
volving negotiations with the Nazis during World War II), and 
of the final overthrow of Farouk in 1952 with Naguib established 
as the nominal head of the new Republic. 

Whatever moral judgments the reader may be tempted to in- 
dulge—especially concerning quasi-treasonable negotiations with 
the official enemy in wartime—one is impressed with the single- 
minded determination of the conspirators to rid their country of 
what they saw as its two besetting evils: the monarchy and the 
British occupation! Frequently imprisoned, and constantly risk- 
ing their lives and fortunes, these men were the embodiment of 
a flaming revolutionary zeal which would have been understood 
in the Boston of 1776. 

The disclosed fiery hatreds may shock us, but anyone who 
wants to understand the underlying forces in the Middle East 
today should read this book. 

Heven Dwicut Reip 


South of Tokyo, by John C. Caldwell. (Chicago, Henry Regnery 

Co., 1957. Pp. 160, $3.50) 

South of Tokyo is an up-to-date, on-the-spot account by an 
indefatigable American observer who, with many contacts at many 
levels and constantly making more, roams widely in Eastern Asia 
and elsewhere, reports incisively and criticizes constructively. Its 
author, born in China, is, as were his Methodist missionary fore- 
bears, a crusader. He gave in previous recent books accounts of 
what he saw and heard and felt in pre-Communist China and in 
post-war Korea and Formosa. In this book, he deals with “Free 
China,” with things told him by escapees about “The Other 
China,” and with things which he himself has seen, heard and 
thought in the course of recent journeyings “south of Tokyo, 
through Okinawa, Formosa, Hong Kong, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Malaya, even into the jungles of British North Borneo.” Com- 
munists are thumbs down on Caldwell—because he fights Com- 
munism. Some American bureaucrats discount him—because he 
criticizes. China’s Nationalists favor him—because literally and 
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in many respects figuratively he and they “speak the same lan- 
guage.” Students and scholars who wish—with or without preju- 
dice—to know what is going on in the lands of which he writes 
can find in this book factual data illuminatingly set forth, and 
people concerned with the formulation and implementation of 
American “Far Eastern” policy can find it in disclosures and 
suggestions well worth pondering. 

StanLeY K, HornBeck 


Washington, D. C. 


Soviet Education for Science and Technology, by Alexander G. 
Korol. (New York, Technology Press and John Wiley and 
Sons, 1957. Pp. 513, $8.50) 


Although introductory chapters give a general outline of Soviet 
education, about four-fifths of this book deals with higher and 
technical training. The final chapter, “Comments and Reflec- 
tions,” is the most important for the general reader. The author 
agrees that Soviet education presents a challenge to the free 
world, but he rightly urges us to define carefully the exact na- 
ture of that challenge before responding to it. Soviet education 
is designed to serve a totalitarian society. Great efforts and sacri- 
fices are made to assure that education is effective in terms of 
Communist goals and tenets. The essence of the challenge, then, 
is to make our education equally effective in meeting the ideals 
of a free people. The preservation of a balanced program of 
education, guided by an intelligent loyalty to our own ethical 
values and social aspirations, is the task of our educational system. 
A program merely to copy the Soviet system does not meet the 
real challenge; indeed, such a panic program instead might be- 
come a capitulation. 

The Russians have been taking education more seriously than 
we have. For instance, Mr. Korol estimates the ratio of the earn- 
ings of a Soviet school teacher to those of a Soviet laborer at 3.3 
to 1. In the United States, the comparable ratio is 1.6 to 1. This 
does not, of course, mean that teachers in the U.S.A. have a 
higher standard of living than those in the U.S.S.R. It does 
suggest that teaching is regarded in Russia as a more important 
service than it is regarded in the United States. 

WituiaM G. Carr 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


Tito: Moscow's Trojan Horse, by Slobodan M. Draskovich, 
(Chicago, Henry Regnery Co., 1957. Pp. xi, 357, $5.00) 
This book presents the essential facts about “Titoism” in its 

historical and philosophical context. After describing events in 

Yugoslavia between two World Wars (1918-1941), the author 

shows that Marxism-Leninism was forced upon the Yugoslavs by 

the Western powers. Now the “Titoist” system is subsidized by 
the U. S. taxpayers. The break between Belgrade and Moscow 

(1948), according to Draskovich, began to be bridged after the 

death of Josef Stalin (1953). When the Soviet hierarchy saw 

that a bankrupt régime could be shored up by U. S. dollars, it de- 
cided to try the same game in Poland and other captive nations. 

The issue, the author insists, is not the independence of Tito; the 

important fact is that dictators, however independent of each 

other, can agree upon action, not only to perpetuate themselves in 
power, but also to undermine freedom in the rest of the world. 

Consequently, it may be doubted that Tito is much “different” 

from Khrushchev. The record of votes in the UN on the brave 

Hungarian patriots, for example, proves that the two tyrants will 

stand shoulder to shoulder against any restoration of liberty be- 

hind the Iron Curtain. Tito and Khrushchev are also in open 
agreement about all major foreign policy aims. They urge admis- 
sion of Soviet China to the UN; world disarmament on Soviet 
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terms; and a Marxist-Leninist Germany. This book should be 
studied in connection with “The New Class” by Tito’s erstwhile 
chief propagandist, Milovan Djilas. 

JosepH F, THorNING 


The Torment of Secrecy, by Edward A. Shils. (Glencoe, Illinois, 

Free Press, 1956. Pp. 238, $3.50) 

The United States is victimized by the tragic struggle between 
the diametrically opposed concepts of publicity, privacy and 
secrecy. Mr. Shils thinks that one group in our society has 
suffered most from this struggle, namely, the intellectuals. He 
pictures the intellectual as a lost soul who has been doomed to 
the nether regions of a society by the abuses of the politician 
hungry for publicity and the immature public saturated with 
doctrines of populism, xenophobia, isolationism, fundamentalism 
and, above all, hyperpatriotism. 

The intellectuals can trace their misfortunes, within the last 
decade in particular, to the Congressional investigating committees 
which are nothing more than the official organs of the hyper- 
patriotic politicians. The author believes that the machinations 
of these hyperpatriots, who demand loyalty as a guide-post, stem 
from the bitter conflict resulting from their maniacal desire for 
secrecy and their intense love of publicity. Thus, the unnatural 
spectre of torment, that “torment of secrecy”’ which has destroyed 
the sacrosanct realm of privacy of which the intellectual has 
become the self-appointed Lord Protector. This is the message of 
the work. 

Its style, what little there is of it, is prolix. It attempts to at- 
tack and yet explain, to apologize and yet condemn, and, in toto, 
it accomplishes none of these but the last. 

Anprew B. Ferrari 
Washington, D. C. 


The Transfer of Power in India, by V. P. Menon. (Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University Press, 1957. Pp. 543, index, 
$8.50) 

Here is the authoritative narrative of “an act with no parallel 
in history.” With detached objectivity Mr. Menon (who served 
as constitutional advisor to the Governor General of India) re- 
cords the on-the-spot negotiations culminating in independence. 
An interpretative chronology of plans, counter-proposals and com- 
promise, forms the anatomy of this dramatic account of human 
aspiration, suspicion and statesmanship. 

The first two chapters review constitutional progress from the 


Indian Mutiny of 1857 to the outbreak of World War Il. The 
succeeding account of eight years of negotiation portrays the 
shifting positions of Britain, the Congress party and the Moslem 
League. During the early phase (the August 1940 offer; the 
Mission of Sir Stafford Cripps; the Simla Conference) efforts of 
the parties to find a formula for a united independent India 
reach a deadlock. The return of the Labor Government in Brit- 
ain (the Cabinet Mission; the appointment of Lord Mountbatten 
as Governor General) hastens the transfer of power to two inde- 
pendent states, India and Pakistan. The reader then views the 
complex mechanics of determining boundaries, voting, and divid- 
ing the physical assets of India—the turmoil and tragedy attend- 
ing the mass migration following partition. 

Apart from its value as a documentary in constitutional history, 
this readable volume brings new insight into the dynamics of the 
sub-continent. 

J. Cement Lapp 
Legislative Reference Service 


The United States and Japan, by Edwin O. Reischauer. Revised 
Edition. (Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 
1957. Pp. 394, index, $5.50) 

The author, now Professor of Far Eastern Languages of Har- 
vard University and Director of the Harvard-Yenching Insti- 
tute, grew up in Japan. Because of his exceptional knowledge of 
the country he served during and after the war years with the 
Army and with the State Department in a number of capacities 
in connection with Far Eastern affairs. As a lifelong student of 
Japanese language, literature, history, and culture, Mr. Reischauer 
is able to give an historical and sociological background of under- 
standing which leads to a clear evaluation of present-day problems. 

This interpretation of Japan and its relationships with the 
United States is divided into five parts: 1. The Problem; II. The 
Physical Setting; III. The Japanese Character; IV. The Occu- 
pation; V. The Postwar Japanese. Here is an appraisal of our 
status in the Far East that is at once optimistic and yet sounds a 
note of warning to future planners. Pertinently, in the chapter, 
“Japan and America: The Future,” the author says, “It would 
seem improbable, therefore, that the Japanese, under present 
conditions, will turn either against the United States or de- 
mocracy. There is no assurance, however, that present conditions 
will continue indefinitely.” 

WILLADENE Price 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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